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DEMOCRACY AND NAZISM 


By Str Ernest Simon 


INTRODUCTION 
HE Prime Minister has stated. our war aims as 
follows: “To redeem Europe from the perpetual 
and recurring fear of German aggression and 
enable the people of Europe to preserve their 
independence and their liberties.” 

This expresses pretty well the views of the ordinary man ; 
he is fighting to stop Hitler’s aggression. But many people 
think this is not enough, and that the Government ought to 
state its war aims in more detail. I doubt whether this is 
either possible or desirable at present except in very general 
terms. But I am quite sure that there is one thing which 
we should begin to do at once and with the utmost vigour : 
to educate ourselves so as to be in the frame of mind when 
the war ends to make a just and enduring peace. There is 
gtave danger that we may devote ourselves wholly to the 
winning of the war, that the foul brutalities of the Nazis, 
combined with the stress and horrors of a bombing war, 
may cause a bitter hatred of Germans, resulting in an evil 
peace. Nothing is more important than that we should, 
during the war, make every possible effort to maintain and 
strengthen our democratic faith, in the hope that, when the 
time comes to make peace, our representatives, backed by 
strong public opinion, may do all that lies in their power 
to make a durable peace based on justice and liberty. 

It is true that we in Britain have democracy in our bones. 
It is equally true that most of us think very little about it 
and would find it difficult to explain clearly what are the 
ideals of democracy and what are the fundamental differences 
between a Nazi and a democrat. The finest statement of 
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our war aims has been made by Sir Richard Livingstone in 
the following passage : 


“. . . at bottom, and in our best moments, and so 
long as we are true to ourselves, we are fighting for 
some words which came into the world within the last 
few thousand years, and which are the core—the growing 
core—of real civilisation. Such words as justice, 
freedom, good faith, the right of the weak to considera- 
tion and to their place in the sun. The issue at stake 
at this moment is whether these words shall continue 
to have meaning and force in European politics, or not. 

“ The tragedy of modern Germany, the greatest evil 
of the Hitler regime, is that four at least of the great 
lights of the human mind—four essentials of any real 
civilisation—have gone out in Germany: mercy, free- 
dom, justice, truth, have no meaning or force there. 

“If any German could hear me he would probably 
say: ‘ More English hypocrisy. Have you always been 
just ? Have you always stood for freedom? Have you 
always considered the rights of the weak?’ And if we 
are candid, we should have to answer ‘No.’ And yet 
we can claim that a belief in justice, law, fair play, 
ordered liberty and the rights of the individual, have 
marked the Anglo-Saxon race, and are perhaps the 
greatest contribution of Britain to world history. One 
would like to think that they have become a permanent 
part of the national character. And certainly at this 
moment we might claim that we do stand for them, and 
that Germany does not.”* 

Sir Richard makes a high claim for the democracies : that 


whereas the Nazis have destroyed the ultimate values which 
make civilisation in Germany and will destroy them wherever 
they have the power, the democracies have fostered these 


1 The Steadfast Mind—T7he Listener, October 19th, 1939. 
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values and will on the whole continue to do so. Let us 
consider as fairly as we can typical examples of the behaviour 
of Nazi Germany and of the democracies in each of these 


four fields—liberty, justice, mercy and truth. 


LIBERTY 

Of these four essentials the first in most men’s minds is 
liberty. Wherever men are unfree or persecuted, the finer 
spirits are ready to die for liberty. From the days of Magna 
Carta, Britons have fought against the tyranny of kings, the 
tyranny of barons, the tyranny of churches. Bitter experience 
has taught us that no man or group of men are good enough 
and wise enough to be given arbitrary power over the lives 
of others. We are rightly proud of our seven hundred year 
struggle for the rights of the individual to live the life of a 
free man; a struggle to impress on those in authority the 
words of Cromwell’s officer: “‘ The poorest he hath a life 
to live in England as well as the richest he.” 

While it is true that those who are persecuted hold liberty 
as the most desirable thing on earth, those who have liberty 
as we have it to-day tend to forget it and to grumble about 
what they still lack. It is, however, surely a fact that though 
we are engaged in the most perilous war in our history, our 
freedom now is probably greater than has ever been allowed 
by any government to its people when engaged in a great 
war. Contrast life here with life in Germany to-day. We 
are free to listen in to the radio of the world, enemy or 
neutral. Indeed, listening to the egregious Lord Haw-Haw 
of Zeesen, the world’s most impudent liar, is one of our 
most popular national amusements, and we know that 
listening to him will not lead us to the concentration camp. 

In Britain we are safe in our own houses; we can go 
where we like, do what we like, say what we like. Two 
anecdotes illustrate the different conditions in Germany. 
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The first recounts a conversation between a German and a 
Dutchman: the German boasts of the greatness of the 
Third Reich, its power, its future. “It is true,” replies the 
Dutchman, “we ate a small people without a great future, 
but when early in the morning we hear a loud knocking at 
the door, we Avow it is only the milk.” The second anecdote 
illustrates the danger of talking politics in Germany. Three 
men were sitting on a bench, one of whom was reading a 
paper. He said “Tch! Tch!” The second man picked 
up the paper, looked at it and said “’Tch! Tch!” The 
third man rose to his feet and said, “ If you fellows are going 
to commit the dangerous folly of talking politics, I’m off!” 

In England the Press is politically free; in Germany 
the Press is gagged—there is no single opposition newspaper. 
In England Parliament is free; in Germany the Reichstag 
meets for the sole purpose of applauding on the rare occasions 
when Hitler deigns to make a speech to them. In Britain 
the leader of His Majesty’s Opposition is a personage of 
importance treated with respect only less than that accorded 
to the Prime Minister. Where are the leaders of the opposition 
to Hitler in Germany to-day? Mostly dead or exiled; 
Schuschnigg is being slowly tortured to death. 

The treatment of minorities is one of the best tests of 
liberty. The ruthless persecution of the Jews by Hitler sets 
up a new world record in intolerance: his treatment of 
Austrians, Czechs, and other minorities is only less relentless. 
The classic case of liberty and equality for minorities is 
Switzerland, where the rights of the Catholic and French 
minorities are as carefully safeguarded as those of the German 
and Protestant majorities. During the last war the German- 
speaking majority allowed the minority parties, French and 
Italian, who only had 30 per cent of the voting power between 
them, an actual majority of four out of seven places in the 
Cabinet. 
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It is not always realised that the treatment by England of 
its Scottish minority is at least as good as the Swiss case. I 
well remember whenever we had dealt in the House of 
Commons with an English Housing Bill, the House then 
proceeded to spend two or three days discussing a similar 
but separate Scottish Bill, with the sole object, so far as I 
could see—and certainly with the result—of giving a larger 
subsidy from the general taxes to the Scottish houses than 
to the English ones! And since 1867, when England may 
be said to have become a democracy, there have been twelve 
prime ministers, no less than six of whom have been Scotch, 
and one Welsh. 

JusTICcE 

If liberty is in men’s minds the basis of civilisation, law 
is the basis of liberty. As Luigi Sturzo said: “ ‘The protection 
of a law common to all, without distinction of race or 
opinion, is the first, the lowest rung of freedom. If this no 
longer exists, a country has no right to call itself civilised 
or Christian.” 

The best statement I know of the importance of law to 
civilisation is in a brilliant chapter entitled “'The Struggle 
for Law ” in Walter Lippmann’s book “‘ The Good Society,” 
from which the following is largely taken. 

Lippmann distinguishes two schools of thought: first, 
the belief in the supremacy of man over man. This is the 
belief of tyrants and oligarchs: “It is the legalism of the 
barbarian, for every man, until he has been taught differently, 
is predisposed to believe that what he wills should have the 
force of law.” 

The other school of thought holds that “the idea of 
arbitrary power exercised at the wilful discretion of any man 
is alien to the very conception of civilised society... . 
That there is a law which is superior to kings, parliaments, 
magnates, majorities and mobs... . And that the gradual 
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encroachment of true law upon wilfulness and caprice is the 
progress of liberty in human affairs. . . .” 

Lippmann proceeds to illustrate the slow progress of the 
struggle for law by showing that in England not more than 
four hundred years ago, the great mass of the agricultural 
workers had no access to the King’s Courts against the 
arbitrary power of their lords. But by the early 1600’s the 
emancipation had reached a point where Coke could write : 

“But now copiholders stand upon a sure ground, 
now they weigh not their Lord’s displeasure, they shake 
not at every suddaine blaste of wind, they eate, drinke, 
and sleepe securely; onely drawing a speciall care of 
the maine chance to perform carefully what duties and 
services soever their Tenure doth exact, and Custome 
doth require; then let Lord frowne, the Copy holder 
cares not, knowing himself safe and not within any 
danger, for if the Lord’s anger grow to expulsion, the 
Law hath provided severall weapons of remedy; for 
it is at his election either to sue a Subpena or an Action 
of Trespass against the Lord.” 

It is true that the English common law at that period 
was full of cruelty and injustice, but the essential point is 
that England had “arrived at the conception of a law 
governing human affairs which did not originate in the 
arbitrary fiat of the sovereign.” 

Locke thought it an evil thing that men should be subject 
to “the inconstant, uncertain, unknown, arbitrary will of 
another man,” but it is unlikely that he conceived a human 
will so arbitrary and so evil as that of Hitler. 

The most shocking thing in Hitler’s Germany is his open 
and contemptuous defiance of the rule of law. He kills and 
tortures men who in any way dispute his supreme authority— 
Protestants, Catholics, socialists, communists, or liberals ; he 
even kills and tortures thousands of men merely because 
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they are Jews, and because he personally hates them. Not 
only are his laws unjust, not only does he issue decrees having 
the force of law without any regard to the usual standards 
of civilised justice, but the courts have equally little regard 
to justice in administering the law when the victim is accused 
of anything contrary to the interests or wishes of the Nazi 
patty. Germany under Hitler has reverted to a state of 
lawlessness far worse than the worst that existed in England 
three hundred years ago. 


MERCY 

lf we have to choose a single quality in men that most 
makes life worth living, it is, of course, love (or mercy, or 
charity)—the degree of kindliness that prevails in the relations 
of man to man. And it is here that the contrast between 
Germany and Britain is most startling. One of the reasons 
why one believes in democracy is that stable democracy seems 
to make human beings more kindly. There has been plenty 
of cruelty in Britain in the past. Seven hundred years ago 
King John tortured Jews to squeeze money out of them. 
Three hundred years ago witches and heretics were burnt 
alive. A hundred and fifty years ago Howard’s report on 
prisons at the end of the eighteenth century describes them 
as undrained, filthy and foul, with little water; bedding 
consisted of rotten straw, food depended on charity, prisoners 
were heavily ironed whether felons or awaiting trial. Less 
than one hundred years ago Matthew Arnold “ saw a multitude 
of children eaten up with disease, half-sized, half-fed, half- 
clothed, neglected by their parents, without health, without 
home, without hope.” 

But during the last one hundred and fifty years there has 
been an immense growth of humanitarian feeling. Slavery 
was abolished at a cost of twenty million pounds; the 
treatment of prisoners, lunatics, paupers and children has 
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steadily improved. We are spending nearly five hundred 
million pounds a year on social services, health, education, 
social insurance, old age pensions; we have provided since 
1920 millions of good houses with gardens at low rents for 
the workers—the world’s finest achievement in working- 
class housing. Our police spend their time controlling traffic 
and looking after the safety of children going to school. 
A German refugee said recently: “I confess that I make 
an excuse to go to the police station occasionally. 1 have 
not yet got over the amazing joy of being treated kindly by 
the police.” Though immense tasks still remain, humani- 
tarian feeling is strong, and the great mass of individuals 
are really anxious to prevent suffering or cruelty. 

In Germany also there was a great growth of the social 
services ; but kindliness was certainly less widely spread than 
in England. Now cruelty has been elevated by Hitler into 
a principle for the purpose of suppressing and terrorising 
all opposition. Contrast the English treatment of conscientious 
objectors in war-time with Hitler’s methods in peace-time. 
The following report of the first meeting of one of the 
tribunals to deal with conscientious objectors is taken from 
the Manchester Guardian of November 31rd, 1939: 

“Judge Burgis, when the tribunal assembled, 
expressed a desire for a friendly and understanding basis 
of approach. They realised, he said, the suffering that 
war entailed, and entered upon their duties with sympathy. 
They also did so with diffidence, because they realised 
that matters of conscience were sacred and something 
to be respected and revered. ‘ We hope those who come 
before us will not resent our questioning, nor think that 
we afe persecuting conscience.’ ” 

It is unnecessary to describe here the foul horrors of the 
Nazi concentration camps, since they have been fully dealt 
with in the recent Government White Paper. Surely these 
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facts more than justify Mr. Attlee’s statement—“I believe 
that the issue before the world of democracy or dictatorship 
is one between civilisation and barbarism. I put it as strongly 
as that.” 

TRUTH 

“Who ever knew truth put to the worse in a free and 
open encounter?” asked Milton. 

Who ever knew Hitler to allow truth a chance of a free 
and open encounter? His contempt for truth, as tested by 
the methods of science, is complete. He uses it when con- 
venient, otherwise he disregards it entirely. In physics and 
industry the scientific method is indispensable to a powerful 
Germany, and is used at least as freely and successfully as 
elsewhere. In biology truth is permitted so long as it is 
not inconvenient, but must conform to Hitler’s racial 
theories; for instance, a text book on anatomy, after 
describing the liver, adds that the liver of a Jew is, of course, 
inferior to that of an Aryan! 

When we come to politics, Hitler not only lies, but is 
pethaps the first national leader for centuries to boast that 
he lies. He says in “ Mein Kampf” that the very first 
condition of national propaganda is to build up “a systemati- 
cally one-sided attitude towards every problem that has to be 
dealt with,” and adds in another part of the book: “ The 
bigger the lie, the more readily will it be believed. Something 
always sticks from the most impudent lies.” 

That Hitler practises what he preaches is well shown by 
the following extract from the Prime Minister’s broadcast 
on September 3rd, 1939: 

“ He gave his word that he would respect the Locarno 
Treaty ; he broke it. He gave his word that he neither 
wished nor intended to annex Austria; he broke it. He 
declared that he would not incorporate the Czechs in 
the Reich; he did so. He gave his word after Munich 
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that he had no further territorial demands in Europe; 
he broke it. He gave his word that he wanted no 
Polish provinces ; he broke it. He has sworn to you 
for years that he was the mortal enemy of Bolshevism; 
he is now its ally.” 


HITLER AND THE Four EssENTIALS 

Hitler is the greatest demagogue in history, he has a single 
aim, pursued with relentless fanaticism : power and domina- 
tion; the military greatness and glory of the Reich, with 
himself as arbitrary and unquestioned leader. His success 
has been amazing and without precedent. He has made 
Germany an immensely powerful tool under his personal 
control. He has terrified the whole world. 

While he has rendered immense services to Germany in 
the sense of making her powerful and feared, his disservices 
to German and to world civilisation are tragically greater. He 
is entirely without the fundamental virtues ; what 4e wishes 
is right, what 4e believes is true. He cares nothing for 
freedom or justice, mercy or truth, and without these all his 
other great qualities, courage, initiative, tenacity, temperance, 
and his tremendous personality and oratorical power are 
merely means to enable him to do evil more successfully. 

It was a German professor who pointed out that the 
building of civilisation has been a slow process: the Greeks 
first taught mankind the free use of human reason; the 
Hebrews gave us Christianity with its doctrine of love and 
respect for the personality of every individual ; the Romans 
taught us how to establish the rule of law over a great empire ; 
France and Britain have shown the way in the struggle for 
liberty. These, he said, were the four essentials of civilisation : 
truth, love, justice and liberty. And he added that Hitler 
had destroyed them all in Germany, and would destroy them 
throughout the world if he had the power to do so. 
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Two IRRECONCILABLE IDEALS 

Professor Breasted, the great American archzologist, 
pointed out that certain words such as justice, conscience, 
character, emerged between four and five thousand years ago 
in Egypt—the greatest discovery in the whole sweep of the 
evolutionary process. Man had existed much as he is at 
present since the days, perhaps half a million years ago, of 
the Neanderthal man, whose brain was the same size as ours. 
For the whole of that period man fought against nature and 
against other men—an unending fight for power. He has 
been fighting for spiritual values only for five thousand years. 
The age of material conquest has lasted half a million years, 
the age of character less than five thousand. Professor 
Breasted regards this story of the rapid rise of man in the last 
few thousand years as an incomparable basis for confidence 
in the future. 

The Hitler regime in Germany is by far the greatest and 
most sudden blow ever struck against the progress of civilisa- 
tion in the last 2,500 years. It has become clear to all 
democrats now that nothing can stop Hitler except force ; 
and France and the British Commonwealth are doing what 
lies in their power. As Lord Halifax has said: “ The method 
and consequences of German aggression are nothing less than 
the destruction of everything that gives life its value. England 
and France seek to re-establish for themselves and others the 
liberty of the reign of law, the right of people to decide their 
own destinies, to trade freely, and to live without fear.” 

It is true that democracy has been well defined as the 
search for agreement by discussion, that compromise and 
tolerance are essential virtues of democracy. But there are 
limits: democrats must never tolerate hatred and lies, nor 
those who attempt by violence to abolish liberty and mercy 
and truth. There must be force behind any system, however 
civilised it may be. Our dislike of Nazism is not that it uses 
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force, but that it uses excessive force and hateful types of 
force to promote barbarous objectives. It is partly because 
the most civilised people have shut their eyes to the need for 
maintaining a civilisation by force that Hitler has found his 
opportunity. The vital difference is between the use of 
force by a government based on the will of the people in 
support of peace and freedom, and the use of force based on 
the arbitrary will of 2 group for purposes of aggression and 
domination. It is a dangerous delusion to believe that we 
can substitute an age of reason for an age of force ; we must 
see that ample force is provided and maintained under full 
social control behind our ideal of civilisation. If democracy 
is timid and half-hearted in these matters it cannot survive in 
a world of violence. 

Nobody suggests that the democracies are perfect. Far 
from it. There is some truth in the accusations so freely 
burled against Britain by the extreme left of “‘ Imperialism,” 
“Monopoly Capitalism,” “‘ Exploitation”; there is still 
poverty, injustice and inefficiency in all democracies, even in 
the smaller ones like Switzerland and the Scandinavian 
countries, where perhaps the best results have been achieved. 

But while freely admitting their defects, it still remains 
true that the fifteen democracies which exist to-day are 
undeniably the countries which most consistently seek peace 
and the rule of international law, the countries in which the 
essentials of civilisation have progressed most steadily and 
furthest. And while the achievements of the democracies 
are great, their promise is far greater. The whole course of 
history, as well as a study of the contemporary world, justifies, 
I believe, an optimistic faith that, given peace and security, 
the democracies will steadily progress towards a world order 
in which all men and women will have the opportunity of 
developing the best that is in them. That is the faith and 
inspiration of democrats. 
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We must beware of self-righteousness. But surely our 
cause in this war is the cause of justice; surely the Prime 
Minister was right in saying “‘ It is the evil things that we are 
fighting against.” During the last century Britain and the 
democracies have been the dominating powers in the world 
till Hitler challenged their authority. During that period the 
smaller democracies of Europe lived in peace and security. 
It is sometimes said that war never settles anything—a 
dangerous and nonsensical statement : this war will certainly 
settle, among other things, whether the smaller democracies 
of Europe are to be free to carry on their great experiment 
in the art of living together in peace and freedom, and whether 
the three million Jews in Germany, Poland and Czecho- 
Slovakia are to be tortured to death. 

The civilised world is facing one of the supreme crises 
of its history. It is confronted by a clash between two 
irreconcilable ideals, the ideal of liberty supported by the 
democracies, and the ideal of arbitrary force supported by 
Hitler. A Nazi victory will not only destroy the freedom of 
Europe; it will endanger every fine achievement of democracy. 
A democratic victory will leave the way open to a finer and 
nobler world civilisation. 


EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP 

What can we do here and now to strengthen our own 
democracy? How can we prepare ourselvcs to make a 
peace based on democratic principles when the time comes ? 

One fundamental fact which democracies have never 
sufficiently understood is that democracy depends on 
education. The best minds have known it for thousands of 
years. Plato put it forcibly: ‘‘ We call man a gentle animal ; 
and, if nature has been kind to him and his education has 
been right, he is the most gentle and godlike of creatures. 
But if his education is inadequate or bad, he becomes the 
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most savage of all the products of the earth.” And he added, 
“We mean by education, that training in virtue from youth 
up which makes a man passionately desire to be a perfect 
citizen, knowing how to rule and to obey with justice.” 

Education for citizenship has never been properly tried 
in any democracy. In the first place, there has never been 
enough education ; so long as go per cent of the children in 
this country finish their schooling at fourteen, the necessary 
powers of mind to understand the complex problems of 
democracy cannot be developed. In the second place, the 
kind of education is wrong, in that we devote far too little 
time to studying the problems of human relations, the 
solutions of which present the most complex and difficult 
tasks before mankind. In comparison with them, the problems 
of the molecule are simplicity itself. If our social problems 
are to be solved, men must study them with the same dis- 
interested zeal which physicists show in their researches, and 
on an immensely larger scale. 

But, vital though it is, reason is not enough ; the education 
of the emotions is even more important. As the Association 
for Education in Citizenship has put it: 

“ The authoritarian states seem to have been successful 
in creating—at least for a time—a high degree of 
enthusiastic and self-sacrificing devotion among their 
followers. We cannot expect, or even desire, the same 
blind fanaticism among lovers of reason and liberty, for 
fanaticism is the enemy of liberty. It is the task of 
democracy not to imitate the irrational enthusiasm of its 
enemies but to cultivate reason and tolerance while 
combating cynicism and indifference; to do all it can 
to foster the steady growth among its citizens of a deep 
and abiding and even passionate faith in the justice and 
rightness of its principles.” 

The Association has for some years been studying the 
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best methods of educating citizens for democracy, and has 
been trying to impress on educational authorities the need for 
deliberate education in the social field. But now that we are 
at war it is too late to rely on school education. It is essential 
that the adult citizens of Britain should, before the time 
comes to make peace, think out the problems of democracy 
as they have never done before. A good deal is being done 
by the B.B.C., and by sections of the Press, in the adult 
education world—but not nearly enough. University students 
are setting a fine example ; they are already vigorously at work 
studying and discussing these fundamentals. It is high time 
that university dons and other leaders of thought should 
follow the example of Plato and of the students by taking a 
keen and active interest in the problems of the world of to-day. 
And they must be backed by those in authority. The 
Government, the Board of Education, and the Ministry of 
Information have immense influence. It is of the first 
importance that they should do what lies in their power to 
help the public to understand the problems of democracy, 
and to spread among them a deeper faith in justice and 
liberty and mercy and truth. 





WHAT IS WRONG WITH THE 


GERMANS? 
By A. L. Rowse 


HAT there is something wrong with the Germans, 

something profoundly wrong, the whole of modern 

European history in the past century is so much 

evidence. But what it is precisely that is wrong, 
what is its nature and its roots, is a difficult matter to 
diagnose. And yet it is exceedingly important that we 
should understand the issue, for the problem of Germany is 
the problem of Europe. It is the heart of the problem of 
how to organise European order. And yet many English 
people hardly realise that there is a problem there. They 
may see quite well the threat to ourselves and the rest of 
Europe involved by Nazidom, and be prepared to resist its 
aggression ; and yet they do not see that there is a problem 
behind that, the nature of the German mind, or at any rate 
the dominant German mind, for the last hundred years, its 
essential difference from the mind of civilised Europe, north, 
west and south. 

English people, particularly the more uneducated they 
are, are prone to think of Germans as only another sort of 
English people who happen to talk a different language. 
The post-war years of a comparatively liberal régime under 
the Weimar Republic—and how many Germans hated it, 
groaned under its “ oppression ” !—served to encourage the 
delusion. But it is interesting to observe that it is precisely 
those people who know Germany least well, who do not 
know German history or the language or its literature and 
have never lived there, who entertain most illusions about 
Germans. English people with a superficial acquaintance 
with Germany are always impressed by “‘ how much easier 
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it is to get on with Germans than it is with the French ; 
after all, they are our cousins,” etc. But the real truth about 
that was once put to me by a very intelligent person who 
knew both well; he said that all the similarities between us 
and the Germans were on the surface, and all the differences 
between us and the French; but with a German, the more 
you got to know him the more you saw how different he 
was, whereas with a Frenchman, in spite of the differences 
on the surface, when you really got down to rock-bottom, 
you realised how like he was, that he accepted the same 
standards, the same fundamental values. The fact is that the 
French and the English are part of Western civilisation ; it 
is questionable whether the Germans are. At any rate, there 
is a problem there, in spite of the great and admitted con- 
tributions of many Germans to Western civilisation. 

The fact is that it is a problem, and a tragic one, within 
Germany herself: a struggle, which has been lit up with a 
lurid glare for all the world to see in these last years, though 
the best observers have known that it has been going on for 
much longer than that, a struggle for the German soul. On 
one side the forces of reason and culture, of science and the 
will to co-operate with the rest of Europe, contributing from 
the resources of German genius to the common stock; on 
the other, the forces of barbarism, the denial of reason and 
culture, the cult of violence and aggression, the inflamed 
inferiority-complex, the envy, the jealousy, the schaden-freude, 
the megalomania—in all these things Hitler is the very mirror 
of the German soul, or the dominant elements of it: hence 
his success, accompanied by the deliberate cutting themselves 
off of Germany from Western civilisation, which these 
dominant elements fear because they know it is superior, 
taking refuge in the depths of their own hideous Teutonism, 
making of their very worst faults and characteristics a 
national creed and a doctrine. 
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Why on earth are they like that? Whatever has made 
them what they are ? One may well wonder. Some historians, 
going back a long way, put it down to their never having 
been conquered by Rome. Certainly those parts of Germany 
which came under Roman rule, the Rhineland, Bavaria, 
Austria, have always been the most civilised parts of 
Germany. But there remained the interior depths of the 
country, with its barbarian population of Teutons, which— 
alas for themselves !—retained their integrity, a solid core of 
Teutonic barbarism unaffected by the influences of civilisation, 
which we know—despite the ravings of lunatics like Houston 
Stuart Chamberlain—have all come from the Mediterranean 
peoples, Greece, Rome, the Jews, Italy and France. From 
that solid core of Teutonic resistance, those inferior depths, 
have come a succession of anti-Europeans, leaders whose 
mission it has been to encourage the Germans, often very 
heroically, to resist Europe, to assert their own difference, to 
make a virtue of their barbarism as against reason and 
civilisation. Luther was the greatest of all such leaders: he 
came from those depths, not from the civilised fringes of 
Germany whence sprang his great opponents, Charles V and 
Erasmus: he spoke out of the burning welter of unreason 
and belief within him to the hearts of his Germans, ready 
as always to respond to that sort of appeal. 

Luther has been well described as the typical German, 
the man who of all others sums up the character of the 
German people. Hitler is in the direct line of succession to 
Luther; there are very striking similarities between them 
and in their rdle as Germans against Europe. What is more 
comic is that as one reads Tacitus’ account of the Germans 
under their ftéhrer, Arminius (I suppose he would have been 
called Hermon), one might be reading about contemporary 
Germany: there is the same vo/ksgemeinschaft with its volk- 
und-blutsgefiihl, the principle of ftihrerschaft, the same back- 
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ground of intrigue and disunity disguised behind the fagade 
of following the leader, the same herd-spirit, the primitive 
love of fighting for its own sake, the people in arms. What 
a pity for them that they were not conquered by Rome! 
Western Europe has owed everything to the Roman 
expansion ; if only Germany had come fully within the pale 
of Roman civilisation, she would have been perhaps supreme 
in Europe. 

But the Germans have always resisted Europe; the 
influence of Rome in the shape of Christianity came to them 
late and incompletely. It came in the person of one of the 
greatest of Englishmen—Boniface, the apostle, who was slain 
in interior Germany by the Nazis of the eighth century. 

At the crisis of Renaissance and Reformation we again see 
the same dichotomy in the German soul. On one side Luther, 
the apostle of blind, unreasoning faith, of thinking with the 
bowels, of nationalism and force, in short of Germanism ; 
on the other Erasmus, a Low-German, born in the ancient 
civilised Low Countries, the protagonist of reason and 
moderation, of toleration and reform, of peace and a Christian 
international order, a true European. It is a matter of great 
historic significance that the issue on which their famous 
dispute took place was on the freedom of the will; that 
Erasmus wrote his plea De Libero Arbitrio, while Luther 
replied with his De Servo Arbitrio, taking pleasure in the 
thought how little freedom there is in the human will, revelling 
in the insistence upon the necessity for submission to the 
divine will (whatever that may mean: 4e meant Luther), an 
ultimate denial of individual volition and individual responsi- 
bility. How German; how disgusting! “The Holy Ghost 
is not a sceptic,” cried Luther in triumph ; for Erasmus, with 
an audience of primitive and foolish people, could hardly 
reply, “‘ The Holy Ghost is just a delusion.” Luther was very 
subject to delusions. The Germans being what they are, 
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Luther had not much difficulty in winning. But civilisation 
was with Erasmus : his is the truly tragic figure. 

At the time of the Enlightenment, there is the same 
dichotomy between the pacific cosmopolitanism of Kant (he 
had Scottish blood in his veins), and the calculated fraud, 
treachery and violence of the Prussian Frederick (whom 
foolish old Carlyle made his hero). There is the same contrast 
later between the great European, Goethe, and the loathsome 
German megalomania of Hegel; between the b/ut und eisen 
politik of Bismarck, which put back the clock in European 
politics fifty years and led ultimately to Europe uniting against 
Germany and compassing her overthrow in 1914-18, and the 
internationalism of Marx pointing to the future. In our own 
time there is the contrast between the hopes of social progress 
and peaceful, international co-operation raised by the Weimar 
Republic, all too ineffective though it was, and the relapse into 
barbarism of the Nazis with their deliberate terrorism and 
brutality, their pursuit of. power at all costs and without any 
restraints, their denial of all political morality. 

The point is, why are the Germans like that? It is 
impossible to acquit a nation of all responsibility for the 
way it is governed and the way its government behaves. 
It is very unreal to make a complete disjunction, as so many 
illusionists are doing in this country, between the Nazis and 
the German people. Those who know Germany know that 
there is something in the German people which responds to 
this sort of thing, which likes kicking a man when he is down, 
which does not mind torture and brutality, which respects 
success at all costs, thinks breaking your word is a sign of 
cleverness and aggression a sign that you have Providence 
on your side, which rejoices at the thought of being on the side 
of the big battalions and does not care who goes to the wall, 
The problem is, why are they like it? What is wrong with 
them? 














WHAT IS WRONG WITH THE GERMANS? 


There are many reasons, geographical, historical, social, 
which may be suggested why they are as a people so unsatis- 
factory, such bad Europeans. (I do not need to point out 
that I do not mean all Germans individually ; we all know 
many who ate among the best Europeans: I mean the 
Germans collectively, the dominant impression they give of 
themselves to the world, of which some of the most intelligent 
Germans have been painfully conscious.) 

In the first place, they are rather a frontierless people, and 
that has had a profound influence upon their mind. They 
have never had the precise and perfectly definite frontiers that 
England has enjoyed throughout much of her history, or 
France, or Spain, or Sweden or Italy. They inhabit a block 
of central Europe and the North European plain, ill-defined 
by geographical features though rather cut into by them 
within. The effect has been to make them emphasise their 
unity as a vo/k speaking the same language, for the want of 
the very political unity as a nation which England and France 
achieved so early. But the effect has been even more profound 
than that, though more difficult to define : this circumstance 
has had its influence in communicating a certain frontierless- 
ness, a lack of precision such as classical peoples like the 
French and Italians so admirably possess, a haziness such as 
has made them so difficult to deal with diplomatically, which 
yet expresses itself by its very nature in the boundlessness of 
its claims and of which the reverse side is the brutal emphasis, 
when it does crystalise, upon macht which appeals to every 
German, or at least the dominant German type. All this may 
be read at large in their diplomatic dealings, not only in the 
period since 1933—and it is notable how many Germans have 
felt happier since then, it has enabled them to give rein to 
what they really feel: in that sense, as their peculiar friends 
in this country used to claim, Hitler restored their self-esteem, 
their pride as Germans once again—not only since 1933, but 
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long before that throughout the whole epoch of Bismarck th 
and William II. Bi 

We know very well the historical reasons that are adduced af 
to excuse this attitude, and they certainly do explain a good th 
deal: the facts of German disunity and particularism, the pe 
fact that the achievement of a national state was so belated, th 
that when it was achieved it was not through the victory of N 
the more civilised and liberal elements, but by means of the a 
most reactionary, the Junker aristocracy of Prussia with its pe 


obedient, submissive peasantry, that makes such good cannon- 
fodder politically and militarily. (So the Nazis have found, is 





too.) It is just as if England had achieved political unity ca 
under the egis of reactionary, fighting Ulster, an Ulster five dc 
times as large and ten times more powerful, which extended fo 
in a bulk across the whole North of England and into the Ov 
Midlands, instead of having been united centuries before co 
under the civilised South. One can see with sympathy the tay 
plight of the more civilised Germans of the Rhine, the pu 
northern sea-board with its cities and their tradition of liberal | of 
culture, and the Catholic south with its heart in Vienna. th 
But, all the same, it is hard to forgive the total ineffectiveness, wl 
the spinelessness, the disastrous disunity of the liberal At 
elements in Germany. They completely failed to take their | th 
opportunity in 1848; Bismarck and the Prussian militarists co 
took it for them. It has been the central tragedy of modern is 
Europe that the unification of Germany came about that eg 
way: a liberal, federal Germany, peaceful and co-operative, ph 
would not have collected around itself a world of enemies, acl 
brought about by the constant threats to their independence, sit 
would not have reduced Europe to a theatre of internecine wi 
conflict whose only arbitrament is war, with Germany taking to- 
delight in having reduced us to such barbarism, making a 

cult of it when they should be repenting their sin against 

civilisation in sackcloth and ashes—and no doubt in time 
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they will receive their punishment as once before they did. 
But Bismarck succeeded where German liberalism failed ; 
and the latter has failed signally again in our time. I know 
there were external factors aiding the process, but the German 
people could have made a better stand for the Republic if 
they had wanted to, whereas they gave the game to the 
Nazis. And behold now !—it looks as if Europe will have to 
go in and civilise the Germans, if we are to have any lasting 
peace in the world: that is at root what we are fighting for. 

But whatever the historical and social causes—and this 
is no place to traverse the whole of German history—there 
can be no doubt about the upshot, the problem of the 
dominant German mind, its character and the threat it holds 
for European civilisation. It has been uppermost now for 
over a century, since the romantic reaction against the 
cosmopolitan rationalism of the French Revolution. San- 
tayana, in a brilliant diagnosis of the intellectual situation 
published in the last war, traced its roots back to the tradition 
of German philosophical idealism, from Kant and Fichte to 
the magnificent and monstrous megalomania of Hegel, with 
whom it reached its fullest and most umbrageous flower. 
And certainly no country can show such a tradition of 
thought which has so consistently distorted the evidence of 
common-sense experience, insisted that the world we know 
is not what we think, erected another world of German 
egotism writ large in metaphysical terms, and imposed it for 
philosophy upon the world. It is certainly an astonishing 
achievement ; Santayana diagnosed the truth about the 
situation twenty-five years ago in a magnificent passage 
which does not need a word of alteration but only underlining 
to-day. 


“The transcendental theory of a world merely 
imagined by the ego, and the will that deems itself 
absolute, are certainly desperate delusions ; but not more 
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desperate or deluded than many another system that 
millions have been brought to accept. The thing bears 
all the marks of a new religion. The fact that the 
established religions of Germany are still forms of 
Christianity may obscure the explicit and heathen 
character of the new faith: it passes for a somewhat 
faded explanation, or for the creed of a few extremists, 
when in reality it dominates the judgment and conduct 
of the nation. No religious tyranny could be mote 
complete. It has its prophets in the great philosophers 
and historians of the last century; its high priests and 
pharisees in the Government and the professors ; its 
faithful flock in the disciplined mass of the nation ; its 
heretics in the Socialists ; its dupes in the Catholics and 
Liberals, to both of whom the national creed, if they 
understood it, would be an abomination; it has its 
martyrs now by the million, and its victims among 
unbelievers are even more numerous, for its victims, in 
some degree, are all men.”? 


No country in the world has had such a tradition of 
thinkers who believed only in the assertion of the will as 
against reason and common sense, in the supremacy of force, 
the desirability of war, the State as the terminus ad quem of 
all politics, the be-all and end-all of all social endeavour, 
the denial of freedom and international order, the futility 
and even the unmorality of international peace: Fichte, 
Herder, Arndt, Schlegel, Hegel, Treitschke, Clausewitz, 
Nietzsche, Houston Chamberlain, Bernhardi, Spengler, and 
the still lower and coarser vulgarisers of the tradition among 
the Nazis, Rosenberg, Hitler, Moeller van den Bruck, 
Goebbels. The strength of the Nazi we/tanschauung is due— 
English people do not realise it, for they regard it, quite 
rightly, as a mixture of mystical nonsense and calculated lies— 
to its being the culmination of a long tradition going on in 
Germany for over acentury. Nazi-ism is but the contemporary 


1 y. Santayana : Egotism in German Philosophy (published 1916, republished 1939), p. 69- 
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version of that tradition, coarsened and jazzed-up to appeal 
to the total lack of any cultural standards in the lower 
middle-class. It is this tradition translated into the language 
of Hollywood. 

Inconceivable as it is that any civilised person should fall 
for it, yet the Germans do : it is no use blinking the fact that 
the Nazi creed and code answer to something deep down in 
the German nature—it would not else be so successful. The 
fact is that the Germans are a singularly credulous and gullible 
people, without any critical standards, so that they can never 
tell a good egg from a bad egg intellectually, whether in 
politics, or art or life. No other people in Europe would have 
believed the inspissated, congealed nonsense first of Fichte, 
then of Hegel, then of Treitschke and Houston Stuart 
Chamberlain, then of Spengler, now of the Nazis. The 
intelligence of the French, the common-sense of the English, 
the scepticism of the Italians, would never have stood it. Yet 
the Germans lap it up, and the more pretentious and pseudo- 
academic it is, the more they like it. Hegel was undeniably a 
genius, though a first-class disaster to European thought ; 
but nobody except the Germans could have swallowed the 
pretentious rubbish of Houston Chamberlain’s “ Foundations 
of the Nineteenth Century.” The book was intended to prove, 
with a wealth of irrelevant references and misplaced ransacking 
of books good, bad and indifferent, that the culture of Europe 
was the work of die Germanen, i.e., the Teutons, in which term 
Chamberlain was good enough to include the French, the 
Celts, the Latins and even the Slavs. If he meant to say that 
European culture was the work of Europeans, he did not 
need two volumes to say it in. If he meant to say that 
European culture was the work of the Northern-European 
peoples, he was plainly wrong, for it owes its whole foundation 
to the Mediterranean peoples. But the Germans must have 
their pernicious rubbish or their pretentious nonsense in two 
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fat volumes: there are the pseudo-philosophisings of 
Keyserling, the “Travel Diary of a Philosopher” (in two 
vols); the notorious Untergang des Abendlandes of Spengler 
(another two large volumes), of which it is only too easy to 
read the motive, a piece of schaden-freude erected after the 
German manner into a whole system of thought which argued 
that because Germany was defeated in the last war, ipso facto 
Western Europe was declining to its fall. So naif, so simple ; 
yet all elaborated and systematised ad nauseam in the typical 
German manner! So also with the even coarser and more 
brutalised doctrines of Rosenberg and Hitler: the former’s 
Mythus des 20 ten Jahrhunderts, fat and foolish and indigestible, 
while Mein Kampf also has its two volumes. 

Why are the Germans such fools as to swallow it all, or 
even in part? The answer is given by Hitler himself in a 
celebrated sentence which he removed from the text of Mein 
Kampf as he drew neat to power: “ German political leaders 
have no conception of the extent to which the German people 
have to be gulled in order to be led.” He understands his 
Germans well ; and indeed, it must be said to his credit that 
nowhere does he disguise his contempt for them or his low 
estimation of their intelligence. “Die Intelligenz der gem bhnlichen 
Leute ist sebr beschrankt und daftir is die Vergesslichkeit gross,” etc., 
again and again. He has certainly proceeded to act in 
accordance with his estimation of them, and he does not seem 
to have been mistaken. Nor is it a new feature in their 
character. Before they lapped up the pernicious Nazi rubbish, 
they lapped up the Hohenzollern claptrap : so much so that 
it took four years of war, with all the nations against them 
before they broke. For the Germans are an obstinate, and 
—no one will deny—a physically courageous people. If only 
they had less physical and more intellectual courage, Europe 
and Germany herself would be the better and the happier. 
But perhaps, as Santayana says, they do not in their hearts want 
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to be happy : according to Fichte, self-assertion, not material 
success, is the goal. He elaborated an educational system so 
thorough-going that men should be incapable of willing 
anything but what the State wills them to will. The Nazis 
have brought that into being: he was an exact precursor of 
their ideas: they are very deep-rooted in the German mind. 

The greatest asset in the inculcation of these savage and 
retrograde ideas in the mind of a passive people is their 
submissiveness, their readiness to obey, their lust to be led. 
They are an excessively obedient, docile people : as someone 
has said, the only great people in Europe who have never had 
a Revolution, at any rate a real Revolution. Penetrating 
observers both without and within have noted this fatal trait 
in the German people. “They will never rise,” wrote 
Bakunin. “‘ They would rather die than rebel . . . perhaps 
even a German, when he has been driven to absolute despair, 
will cease to argue, but it needs a colossal amount of unspeak- 
able oppression, insult, injustice, and suffering to reduce 
him to that state.” Nietzsche observed from within: “‘ They 
are always so badly deceived because they try to find a 
deceiver. If only they have a heady wine for the senses they 
will put up with bad bread. Intoxication means more to 
them than nourishment; that is the hook they will always 
bite on. A popular leader must hold up before them the 
prospect of conquests and splendour, then he will be believed. 
They always obey, and will do more than obey provided they 
can get intoxicated in the process.” 

How prophetic and true this is. When Bismarck made 
it clear that he did not want any more conquests, he became 
comparatively unpopular; so was William II for the first 
few years when he tried to carry out a good neighbour policy, 
genuinely pacific in intention. It cannot be denied that his 
glittering, competitive rodomontade after 1892 appealed to 
the Germans, their naiveté, their childishness, their self- 
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importance, their envy of others with a more secure place in 
the sun. After a whole essay on the subject of the jealousy 
the English felt for the Germans, Ernst Moritz Arndt con. 
cluded naively, “‘ If only we were where you are now!” A 
great, but sober-minded man like Stresemann did not really 
appeal to the Germans, nationalist as he was; it needed 
somebody like Hitler—who is in all his moods a medium of 
the German people, a mirror to express their rasping 
inferiority-complex, their envy, their brutality, their 
unreliability, the simple belief of peasant cunning that it is 
clever to lie, to go back on your word—it needed a Hitler to 
arouse the German people. They like that sort of thing, or 
at any rate a certain side of them does, the dominant side. 
Then it is idle to deny that they are responsible and to put off 
their misdeeds on to their leaders. 

But why are they like this ? Is it that they cannot bear the 
sober reality of the world, as the French or the English or the 
Americans or the Scandinavians see it ? There is a great deal 
in this: they feel uncomfortable with a plain, common-sense 
view of the world and life: it revolts them. Their 
characteristic writers all animadvert against our lack of 
idealism, our low commercialism, our want of chivalrousness. 
Why cannot they bear the plain truth ? Why must they assert 
themselves against the facts of life, the very conditions of 
existence? The answer was once given me by a very 
distinguished German, who confessed that they feared that 
if they did not they would go under ; that they had to assert 
themselves or they felt null and void, insufficiently alive, just 
nothing at all; that at the heart of the German people there 
is a real neurosis. 

Of that neurosis we are all, as Santayana says, now in 
some degree victims. All these characteristics of the German 
mind, the inverted sentimentalism the reverse side of which 
is their brutality, the unsureness of themselves which expresses 
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itself in their disgusting exhibitions of aggressiveness towards 
others, their persecution of minorities, their erection of anti- 
Semitism into a deliberate policy—it has been called the 
“socialism of the lower middle-class,” but it is rather a 
pathological disease, a crime against civilisation: all these 
things are very understandable psychologically. They are 
symptoms of a dominant neurosis verging upon madness. 
But one does not cure a homicidal maniac by letting him 
have his way. One shuts him up for the safety and security 
of the rest of the community. At the very least, our estimation 
of the German mentality must influence our conception of our 
war-aims and the kind of peace that is safest for Europe. A 
mentality such as has been dominant in Germany over the 
past century does not bear trifling with ; it is no good trying 
to compromise with it ; the only safe thing is to root it out. 

















THE GREAT EVACUATION 
By A. D. K. Owen 


T may well be that events more tragic than any we 

in these islands have experienced will dwarf the 

happenings of the first four months of the present war, 

and cause us to look back upon the domestic excitements 
and disturbances of this period with new eyes. To our 
normal vision, however, it appears as though we have already 
experienced a major social upheaval. A vast movement of 
population has taken place, due, not only to the mobilisation 
of the armed forces and the expansion of employment in the 
war industries, but also to the fear of aerial bombardment. 
Thousands of families have been broken up. Husbands have 
been parted from wives, children from parents. Domestic 
privacy has been invaded. Urban and rural ways of life 
have been brought into sharp conflict. Class barriers have 
been not so much broken down as ignored, often with 
heartening, but sometimes with unfortunate, results. The 
education system has been reduced temporarily to a shambles 
and a great strain has been placed upon local government 
authorities in areas which have received a great influx of 
population. Happily, the “Bi/itrkrieg,” in the shadow of 
which these things have been endured, has so far not broken 
upon us. We still enjoy sufficient immunity from the worst 
evils of war to be able to pause for reflection, to correct 
some of our mistakes, and even to make a new start where 
things have gone irremediably badly. 


THE OFFICIAL EVACUATION SCHEME 
The recognition by the Government of the need for an 
official evacuation policy, in view of the danger to our cities, 
is astonishingly recent. The word “evacuation” did not 
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appear in the Civil Defence Bill which was introduced in 
November, 1937, and there was some doubt as to whether 
an obscurely worded general clause in that Bill did, in fact, 
cover the powers required to arrange evacuation.’ It was 
not until July, 1938, that a Committee of the House of 
Commons, under the Chairmanship of Sir John Anderson, 
recommended that “schemes of evacuation covering the 
main industrial centres of the country” should be worked 
out and the necessary organisation set up. The Government 
accepted the Report in principle and steps were taken, without 
further delay, to implement its recommendations. It was 
not possible, however, to do much before the September 
crisis, which made it necessary to improvise an emergency 
scheme for the evacuation of London school children. 

After the emergency had passed, preparations for working 
out a detailed scheme were resumed at a more leisurely pace. 
“ Evacuation,” “neutral” and “reception” areas were 
defined according to the estimated degree of risk in different 
parts of the country, and plans were made for the transference 
of certain priority classes—rather more than 3 million school 
children, mothers and young children, expectant mothers, 
and blind and crippled people—from the “ evacuation ” 
areas to the “ reception” areas. Early in 1939 a detailed 
survey of accommodation in the reception areas was under- 
taken with the help of the local authorities and a large army 
of voluntary workers. As a result of this survey, billets for 
over 4 million official evacuees were discovered, in addition 
to which it was noted that about a million billets had been 
earmarked for private evacuation. If the scheme had been 
prepared several years earlier, it would have been possible 
tu have made special provision for considerable numbers of 
“evacuees ” in camp school and holiday camps designed to 


* Security: Can we retrieve it? Sir Arthur Salter, p. 189. 
? Report of Committee on Evacuation, Cmd. 5837. Para. 29. 
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serve two purposes. Arrangements were actually made for 
the use of the existing permanent camps and other buildings 
which appeared to be suitable and, in response to a widely 
expressed demand, a modest scheme was introduced whereby 
50 camps, suitable for holiday and evacuation purposes, were 
to be constructed by two state-aided non-profit-making 
concerns.’ It was evident, however, that, in the circumstances 
of the time, the burden of hospitality would have to be 
shouldered almost entirely by private householders. The 
scale of allowances for the maintenance of evacuees which 
was announced by the Government was not ungenerous 
(though experience has shown that additional allowances 
are needed in some cases) and the response to the Govern- 
ment’s appeal to householders for offers of hospitality was 
magnificent. 

Promises of what was considered to be adequate accom- 
modation having been secured, detailed arrangements were 
made for the registration of those who wished to take 
advantage of the scheme; the distribution of evacuees 
among the various reception areas; the organisation of 
transport facilities ; the reception and billeting of evacuees ; 
the payment of billeting allowances; the recruitment of 
official “helpers”; the provision of stores of bedding and 
blankets ; the organisation of medical, nursing and educational 
services in reception areas; and the establishment of local 
tribunals to hear grievances and adjust differences arising out 
of the billeting arrangements. A surprising number of 
government departments were involved in these arrange- 
ments: the Ministry of Health, which was responsible for 
the general organisation of the scheme in England and 
Wales,’ the Board of Education, the Ministry of ‘Transport, 


1 The National Camps Sepeeiten (in England and Wales) and the Scottish 
Housing Association (in Scotland). 


* In Scotland the Department of Health for Scotland was in charge of the arrange- 
ments, acting in conjunction with the Scottish Education Department. 
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the Ministry of Food, the Ministry of Labour, the Unemploy- 
ment Assistance Board, and the A.R.P. Department of the 
Home Office. Detailed arrangements in the evacuation and 
reception areas were placed in the hands of the local 
authorities in each case, and the co-operation of thousands of 
voluntary workers was sought for the purpose of arranging 
welfare activities. In the light of experience it is easy to 
point to faults of organisation and errors of judgment, and 
even to put a finger on mistakes which appear to be inexcus- 
able. Nevertheless, when the full story is told, the organisa- 
tion of the evacuation scheme will probably be recognised 
as one of the most remarkable achievements of the British 
Civil Service. 


THE SCHEME IN OPERATION 

When it became clear, during the last few days of August, 
1939, that war was virtually inevitable, and that heavy 
bombing might be expected at any hour, it was decided to: 
put the scheme into immediate operation. During the first 
week-end of September, in the shadow of the breaking storm, 
the great movement took place. The first surprise came 
eatly. The numbers coming forward to be evacuated under 
the official scheme were unexpectedly low. Less than half 
of those for whom billets had been promised went away. 
The story of the lengthy train from which descended one 
small boy is doubtless apocryphal, but it is certainly the case 
that many evacuation trains carried very few passengers. 
Nevertheless, it is a remarkable thing, reflecting great credit 
on those who made the arrangements and on those who took 
an active part in conducting the evacuation, that the task of 
moving nearly a million and a half people, under the threat 
of war, should have been carried through without a single 
casualty and with no serious mishap of any kind. Occasional 
mistakes were made, children were delivered at the wrong 
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destination, expectant mothers descended upon communities 
which had made great preparations for the reception of 
schoolboys. And there were some delays and minor con- 
fusions. By and large, however, the job was carried out in 
an orderly and efficient manner, with patience and forbearance, 
tact and good humour. Parents and children, officials, 
teachers, transport workers, police and public-spirited volun- 
teers in their thousands co-operated in making a success of 
this gigantic undertaking. It was a notable democratic 
achievement. 

When these things have been said it has to be admitted 
that, as a contribution to the safety of the civilian population 
in the most vulnerable areas, the evacuation was only a 
partial success. In all the evacuation areas taken together, 
more than half of those in the official priority classes were 
left behind and, if the heavy bombing which was expected 
had taken place during the first week of the war, it is certain 
that there would have been a large number of casualties 
among those who ought to have been away in the country. 

In London, the response to the scheme was fairly good. 
Fewer unaccompanied school children than were expected 
came forward, but an unexpectedly large contingent of 
mothers with young children presented themselves for 
evacuation. In all the English provincial evacuation areas, 
the movement of women and young children appears to 
have been on a very small scale and in some towns the 
percentage of school children evacuated was extremely low. 
There were some striking and inexplicable differences between 
the percentages of school children who were moved from some 
of the provincial evacuation areas.’ Newcastle-on-Tyne sent 
away 80 per cent of its school children and Gateshead, across 
the river, sent away 60 per cent. But two equally vulnerable 


11 am indebted, for the figures in this paragraph, to an interesting series of articles 
appearing in the Aianchester Guardian during November, 1939. 
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towns on the East Coast, Sunderland and Middlesbrough, 
sent away only 33 per cent and 29 per cent respectively of 
their evacuable school children. In Lancashire, Liverpool 
evacuated about 74 per cent of the number who registered, 
but this was only 55 per cent of those who were eligible. 
Manchester sent away two-thirds of its school children, and 
Salford evacuated about the same proportion. Across the 
Pennines in Yorkshire, evacuation was taken less seriously. 
Leeds sent away only 26 per cent of its school children, Bradford 
only 31 per cent, and Sheffield (one of the most obvious 
target areas in the country) a derisory 17 per cent. In the 
Midlands, Derby sent away 46 per cent of its “‘ evacuable ” 
school children, but Birmingham evacuated only a quarter of 
those who were eligible. Of those who made up the priority 
classes in Scotland, only 173,748, or 34 per cent, were actually 
billeted in reception areas. It should be pointed out, however, 
that in all these places there was a certain amount of private 
evacuation outside the official scheme, even among those who 
were included in the official priority classes. 

How are we to account for the general reluctance of a 
large proportion of the population in ali evacuation areas to 
take advantage of the scheme ? The present writer’s personal 
experiences in Scotland suggest that uncertainty concerning 
the financial aspects of evacuation played a considerable part 
in deterring many people from going away, or from permitting 
their children to go. Quite apart from the compulsions of 
natural affection, all that is meant by the phrase “‘ home ties ” 
and the devastating fears which grip so many people when 
they are faced with a step into the unknown, there is no 
doubt that many mothers with young children were deterred 
from going away because they were in financial difficulties, 
often unknown to their husbands, or because they feared 
that a divided household would upset their precariously 
balanced domestic budgets. Others were uncertain of their 
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husband’s position as an applicant for unemployment assistance 
or public relief. Lack of respectable clothing deterred some. 
A few had visions of lucrative employment in local factories 
on war work. And there was often a reluctance to lose 
touch with local sources of charity or family help. Compared 
with the risks of bombing these matters may seem trivial, 
but for many working class housewives living on a small 
income they had much more reality than the possibility of 
being killed or maimed in an air raid. The principal reason, 
however, for the poor response of mothers of young children 
was undoubtedly their unwillingness to be separated from 
their husbands. “If he stays, I stay,” was a frequently 
encountered phrase in more than one evacuation area. 
Economic factors also deterred some parents from sending 
away their children of school age. Unable to pay for proper 
boots or clothing for their children, they preferred to keep 
them at home. The allowances paid by the Unemployment 
Assistance Board for children are not large but there were 
parents who felt that they could not afford to lose them even 
though their household expenses would presumably have 
been reduced in their children’s absence. But, as in the case 
of the mothers, it is non-economic factors which appear to 
have been principally responsible for the low percentage of 
evacuated school children. Thirty-eight per cent of the 
parents interviewed by the Liverpool University investigators, 
in the course of their illuminating survey,’ gave as a reason 
for refusing to allow their children to go away that one or 
other of the parents could not bear the separation. And it 
is not unlikely that many of the other reasons which were 
given (“ child is in bad health, bad nerves, is difficult,” “ child 
became suddenly ill ”) were often rationalisations of parental 
possessiveness. 
It is probable that more careful preparatory work and 


1 Preliminary Report on the Problems of Evacuation : University of Liverpool Press. 
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more effective publicity, directed towards the poorer sections 
of the population, relating to the financial implications of 
evacuation, would have resulted in a more satisfactory 
response to the scheme. It seems doubtful, however, whether 
anything short of compulsory measures would have achieved 
the results which were aimed at. 


At THE RECEPTION END 

The public spirit shown by the population of the reception 
areas when the evacuation began was remarkable. In 
hundreds of towns and villages throughout the country large 
numbers of people turned out to welcome the evacuees. 
Fleets of private cars were placed at the disposal of the 
billeting authorities, and no effort was spared by the local 
committees and their helpers to make the mothers and 
children as comfortable and as cheerful as possible while 
billeting was in progress. In some places, an unfortunate 
sense of anti-climax was produced when it had to be announced 
that none of the expected guests were going to arrive or when 
a small batch of a dozen or so children arrived where a 
hundred or more had been expected. Many householders 
were crestfallen when they found that there was no need 
for them to take anyone after all. On the other hand, there 
was a good deal of grumbling and occasionally flat refusal 
when householders, who had promised to take unaccompanied 
children, were invited to give hospitality to small family 
groups, or expectant mothers. The difficult and often 
invidious task of the billeting officers would in many cases 
have been eased if the sending authorities or transport 
officials had informed them of the changes in numbers. But 
poor local organisation, and failure to prevent enterprising 
householders from collaring the healthiest-looking evacuees 
immediately on arrival, were also responsible for many 
unnecessaty difficulties in some places. Billeting promises 
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were sometimes not honoured, and this caused a good deal 
of embarrassment in reception areas where full numbers 
(or more) were received. In Scotland, where the mistake 
was made of allowing mothers who were being evacuated 
with pre-school children to take their older children with 
them, great difficulties were experienced in finding proper 
accommodation for large families. Mothers stubbornly 
refused to be parted from any of their children and, as the 
reception authorities refused to countenance urban slum 
conditions of overcrowding, rooms in boarding houses and 
public institutions had to be requisitioned. 

It would be a mistake to lay too much stress on these 
difficulties. Much more serious problems arose when rural 
Britain woke up to the fact that the personal hygiene of a 
considerable section of the urban population of these islands 
is anything but exemplary. The stories of unclean heads, 
body lice, dirt, and generally unsanitary behaviour may have 
been grossly exaggerated, but there was sufii.cent truth in 
them to give great concern to thousands of householders 
and officials in the reception areas. In some places, cleansing 
stations were improvised at central points, after the experience 
of the first day, but the chief burden fell upon the house- 
holders. The discovery of skin diseases and other minor 
ailments needing prompt attention provided a more difficult 
problem, which was tackled in some areas by establishing 
amateur clinics until it was possible to supplement the local 
school medical and nursing services with doctors and nurses 
sent out from the evacuation areas. Bed wetting and other 
unpleasant habits could not be dealt with so readily but, in 
time, the worst cases were moved from private billets and 
segregated. The policy of institutional billeting, not only 
for cases of the type which have been mentioned, but also 
for “difficult” and unruly children, has been followed 
increasingly in recent months. If it had been adopted from 
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the start (and here the existence of a large number of permanent 
camps would have been extremely useful) a great deal of 
heart-burning and much of the ill-odour into which the 
evacuation scheme has fallen could have been avoided. 


THE Drirr Home 

Before the end of the first fortnight of evacuation, it was 
evident that a considerable drift home from the reception areas 
was in progress. The expected air raids had not taken place 
and there was a change in the mood of the population, both at 
the evacuation and at the reception end. The drift back was 
most noticeable in the case of mothers with young children. 
Absence had reinforced the feelings and considerations which 
had made many mothers doubtful about leaving their homes. 
Even when they were not unhappy in their billets, the strain 
of separation from their husbands, loneliness, nostalgia for 
familiar sights and sounds, financial anxieties, and a sense of 
“not belonging ” as it was sometimes put to the present 
writer, led numbers to return. Unsatisfactory accommodation 
in outhouses, empty buildings, attics and cellars, resulted in 
the return of some women, and there were many other cases, 








where the accommodation itself was excellent, but where 
incompatibility of temperament or of social habits led to 
friction with the hostess and an eventual break. Of the 
unaccompanied children, a much smaller proportion have 
returned but, in the aggregate, their numbers appear te be 
considerable. The principal factor here has been the unsettling 
effect of parents’ visits, and it is worthy of remark that the 
proportion of returned children appears to be much larger 
in cases where the distances between evacuation and reception 
areas are short. Failure to understand the terms of the 
Government’s proposals for the recovery of billeting expenses 
(abruptly and ambiguously announced on the wireless some 
weeks after war had broken out) resulted in the recall of 
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some children. And unhappiness due to billeting misfits was 
responsible for many returns. A cardinal weakness of the 
preliminary arrangements appears to have been the failure 
of the sending authorities to take the receiving authorities 
into their confidence concerning such important questions 
as the social class, religion, and general characteristics of the 
evacuees who were to be sent to them, and there was some 
lack of imagination shown in the distribution of particular 
gtoups of evacuees to particular areas. This failure, together 
with the absence of proper institutional provision for the 
inevitable “ problem cases” of all kinds, made intelligent 
billeting well-nigh impossible. Better staff work on these 
points would have prevented many minor tragedies and 
misfits and would almost certainly have reduced the number 
of those who returned to their homes. Thanks to the excellent 
work of the Tribunals and to the endeavours of bodies such 
as the Womens’ Voluntary Service, many personal difficulties 
have been solved and much has been done to make the 
evacuees feel at home in their new surroundings. It is 
probable, however, that a great deal more could have been 
achieved if these activities had been supplemented by the 
use of trained social workers, itinerant child guidance clinics, 
lectures and wireless talks to help hostesses who were 
unfamiliar with the ways of children to deal with the 
baffling problems with which so many of them have had to 
struggle. 


THE Posrtr1on To-DAY 
It is impossible to feel anything but profoundly dis- 
satisfied with the present state of the evacuation scheme. In 
spite of all the work which has been devoted to it and the 
sacrifices which have been made, the fact remains that very 
few mothers, and probably less than a third of the school 
population of the evacuation areas, are now away from home. 
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Christmas will be a severe test (mitigated by the admirable 
plans which are being made for the seasonable entertainment 
of evacuees) and by the time this article appears even lower 
levels will have been reached. 

In the reception areas, the situation is in many ways not 
unsatisfactory. “‘ Natural selection” and a considerable 
amount of reforming zeal has transformed the unhappy 
situation of three months ago. The survivors appear to have 
settled down quite cheerfully. The few mothers who remain 
have had time to make the necessary adjustments and many 
of the children have become so attached to their new mode 
of life that it is plain that another crop of emotional problems 
will have to be faced when the remains of the official scheme 
have to be put into reverse gear. All evacuated children are 
now receiving some schooling, either in groups which 
preserve the identity of their old school, or by assimilation 
with local children (or, in some cases, with private evacuees 
drawn from many different parts of the country). Thousands 
of teachers from the evacuation areas are now working in the 
country, and excellent use is being made of the educational 
opportunities which life in a rural area presents. Arrange- 
ments have also been made for supplementation of the local 
school medical staffs by doctors, dentists, and nurses sent 
down by the education authorities in the evacuation areas. 
And some of the reception areas have become a laboratory 
in which many fascinating educational and social experiments 
(residential nursery schools, communal housekeeping, the 
extension of school meals and so on) are being conducted. 

But this is very much less than half the picture. The 
situation in the evacuation areas is very different. Owing 
to the requisitioning of many schools and the absence of 
adequate air raid protection for most of the others, more 
than half the children of school age in these areas have been 
without normal education since before the summer holidays. 
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The resource of parents, teachers and education authorities 
in improvising modern “ Dame Schools ” in private houses, 
has done a little to relieve the situation in some places and, 
after a long delay, some classes have been re-opened in 
ordinary school buildings. But it is a matter of deep concern 
to all who take a long view of the future welfare of this 
country that a whole generation of school children should be 
suffering such irreparable loss. 


THE FururE OF THE EVACUATION SCHEME 

What is to be the future of the Evacuation Scheme ? 
We are still at war and there is no sign of peace on the horizon. 
We must, therefore, be prepared for the air raids which have 
so far not taken place. There is no place which is absolutely 
safe from German bombing planes anywhere in these islands, 
but it is obvious that some areas are in much greater danger 
than others. The evacuation of these areas on a voluntary 
basis has failed. Does it not follow, therefore, that we should 
adopt the logical, if drastic, course of organising the compulsory 
evacuation, at any rate of school children, from some of the 
present evacuation areas, and plan a war-time system of 
education in the reception areas ? If serious air raids do take 
place, compulsory evacuation may become a dire necessity. 
Then why not plan it now and carry it out before the end 
of the winter ? The answer is, of course, that such a policy, 
involving as it would, on the one hand, the compulsory 
disruption of families, and, on the other hand, compulsory 
billeting, will remain a political impossibility until there is 
some positive sign that the enemy intends to make a practice 
of raiding our great cities in considerable force. There are, 
however, two limited measures of compulsion, which appear 
to be within the bounds of practical politics, at the present 
time. 

There can be no strong objection to scheduling certain 
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districts within the existing evacuation areas as being specially 
dangerous—(all places, for example, within a certain distance 
of military or naval targets, shipbuilding yards, docks and 
important railway junctions)—and prohibiting any child of 
school age from living in them, save in very exceptional 
circumstances. And it is unlikely that serious opposition 
would be aroused if the law of school attendance were 
amended in such a way as to prevent parents from bringing 
their children home from reception areas without good 
reasons. The corollary of the first measure would be to 
transfer all schools serving the prohibited districts to reception 
areas, where some of them might be established in requisitioned 
mansion houses or other buildings as residential schools. 
The second measure would make it possible to plan ahead with 
some assurance that the population for which plans were 
being made would not melt away before they matured. 
Schools in those parts of the evacuation areas which lay 
outside the prohibited districts should be opened as soon as 
they have been given reasonable protection. The dangers of 
ignorance and indiscipline are more serious than the risk of 
being killed or maimed by an enemy bomb. But a new 
approach should be made to parents in these areas to persuade 
them to allow their children to be evacuated (or re-evacuated) 
voluntarily. 

In the absence of any compulsory powers, it is difficult 
to see how the evacuation scheme can be successfully rebuilt 
on its present ruins. Moreover, until there is some cer- 
tainty as to how many children are to be provided for at 
home and how many in the different reception areas, it will 
be impossible either to restore order in the public system of 
education or to work out satisfactory solutions to the many 
financial and administrative problems which have arisen as a 
result of the overlapping activities of sending and receiving 
authorities in the reception areas. The present policy is one 
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of drift, possibly inspired by the belief that, if and when 
bombs begin to fall upon our cities, there will be time enough 
to evacuate those who will then wish to go. But drift is 
always wasteful and in the present circumstances it may lead 
us to irreparable disaster. 

















EVACUATION, TOWN PLANNING, 
AND THE WAR 


By Witttam A. Rosson 


HE exigencies of warfare against a totalitarian 

state have already induced Great Britain to establish 

a series of Governmental controls immensely 

gteater in scale and scope than any hitherto 
imposed at the beginning of a war. The immediate intro- 
duction of compulsory military service for men up to 
forty-one years of age ; the rationing of petrol, coal, electricity 
and gas; the restrictions on foreign investments, capital 
issues, foreign currencies and the sending of remittances 
abroad; the control of all important raw materials ; the 
prohibition of specified exports and the restriction of 
imports; the requisitioning of hotels and other large 
buildings throughout the country on an unprecedented 
scale; the requisitioning of stocks of foodstuffs and com- 
modities in the hands of manufacturers and dealers; the 
control over the food supply exercised by the Ministries of 
Agriculture and of Food; the control over news, photo- 
gtaphs, news-reels, information and propaganda carried out 
by the Ministry of Information; the system of national 
registration of every individual and the issue of identity cards ; 
the large powers possessed by the Minister of Home Security 
in regard to black-out regulations and air-raid precautions 
generally : a parallel to these and similar phenomena can only 
be drawn with Government intervention introduced under 
gteat pressure at a late stage in the Great War of 1914-18. 
And even so, many of the present controls either had no 
counterpart in those days or are so much more comprehensive 
and severe that they cannot be identified with those previously 
known. 
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Considering the promptness with which the need for all 
these Governmental controls was foreseen before the out. 
break of hostilities, and the various Ministries and bureaux 
required for their operation either organized on paper or 
actually established in a “shadow” form, it might be 
thought that the war has heralded the opening of a new 
and important chapter in our national life, a chapter in 
which planning would be the principal theme. There are 
certain unobservant people who are labouring under the 
impression that September 2nd, 1939, may be regarded as 
the Great Divide between the old regime of competitive, 
chaotic, capitalistic individualism and a planned economy in 
which community needs will receive prime consideration. 

That this is a profound fallacy I shall show from an 
example which, seen in its proper context, is so important 
as to be virtually conclusive. 

The example occurs in the domain of town and country 
planning: the one sphere in which the need for planned 
control has received Parliamentary recognition for thirty 
years. The first statute authorising town planning was 
passed in 1909, when Mr. John Burns introduced the 
Housing, Town Planning, etc., Act of that year. During the 
three decades since then a long series of measures on the 
subject have found their way to the statute book, whereby 
the scope of territorial planning was extended from the town 
to the countryside, and from the undeveloped outskirts of 
cities to their built-up centres. An ever-increasing stream of 
powers was showered on the heads of local authorities of all 
classes. 

The impetus behind the town planning movement came 
at first from a desire to improve urban amenities. It was 
later reinforced by a desire to preserve the countryside. 
Neither of these objects was realised in any considerable 
degree. The paradox was revealed that despite a manifest 
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increase in public sensibility to esthetic considerations and 
social welfare, as compared with the Victorians, for example, 
our own age has been far more destructive of the things we 
value than was theirs. The Victorian era despoiled only the 
towns and industrial places such as mining areas; while we 
have desecrated the countryside as well. 

The reckless expansion of London, Birmingham and other 
overgrown centres; the industrialisation in terms of one 
huge industry of such a town as Oxford; the hopeless 
decline of the derelict areas in South Wales, the Tyneside 
and elsewhere; the loss of coherence and compactness in 
suburban settlements; the frustration of main highway 
functions by ribbon development ; the destruction of rural 
loveliness over vast stretches of countryside without the 
emergence of villages or towns ; the frequent destruction of 
coastal amenities and downland beauty by bungaloid eruptions: 
these features of the most recent phase of the Industrial 
Revolution since the end of the Great War are so well 
known and well marked as scarcely to require recapitulation. 
They are the measure of the failure of the town and 
country planning movement up to the present. 

The causes of that failure are twofold. In the first place, 
the administrative machinery was wrongly conceived. The 
essential initiative was left to local authorities, and not even 
the larger ones were selected for the task. It was assumed 
that the correct procedure for territorial planning was to 
start at the bottom with comparatively small units. For any 
larger type of organisation reliance was placed on the hope 
that local authorities would voluntarily form themselves into 
regional committees. This was done in a certain number of 
cases. The Minister of Health was given a few limited 
functions in regard to the supervision of local planning 
bodies, but his jurisdiction is mainly confined to approving 
their schemes, and hearing appeals against their decisions. 
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The second cause of failure was that no attempt was 
made to control the location of industry on a national scale. 
Local authorities could zone particular parts of their areas 
for industrial or commercial or residential purposes; but 
this left untouched the crucial question of control as between 
areas. There was no organ that could look at Britain as a 
whole, and decide in which areas, if any, further industrial 
expansion should be prohibited; in which areas industry 
should be permitted; and in which places it should be 
definitely encouraged. Without a fundamental control of 
this kind exercised by a central body, all local territorial 
planning was in vain, even where the intentions were good. 

It was abundantly clear that effective planning could only 
take place if the initial responsibility rested with a national 
department or commission, which would be charged with 
the formulation of a master plan laying down certain essential 
matters on a nation-wide basis, including the location of 
industry, trunk roads, national parks, railway development, 
harbours and docks, coastal reservation and certain other 
factors; while it would be left to regional and local authorities 
to work out detailed regional and local plans in conformity 
with the master plan. Planning would thus start from the 
top and work downwards instead of beginning with the 
small local unit devoid of knowledge, skilled personnel or 
resources. 

The almost complete absence of effective control over 
urban development during the past twenty years was accepted 
by the unthinking multitude of citizens because they did not 
realise that modern techniques in public administration and 
applied science have placed within our hands the power of 
conscious control and the possibility of deliberate design in 
the pattern of social living. The business world accepted it 
partly because they regard any form of planning as a danger 
to profit-making, partly because they failed to understand 
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the economic advantages of territorial planning, and partly 
because they were still imbued in these matters with the 
mental outlook of the nineteenth century. Politicians 
accepted it because they did not see that the matter had any 
political significance. 

There were, however, a number of individuals and groups 
who voiced with increasing emphasis their concern at the 
evil effects of unplanned urbanisation and industrialisation. 
The Commissioner for the Special Areas in England and 
Wales attributed much of the misery with which he was 
confronted to the excessive expansion in London and the 
South-East region. The Garden Cities and Town Planning 
Association put forward a reasoned plea for the planned 
decentralisation of population in satellite towns of moderate 
size. The Council for the Preservation of Rural England, 
§.C.A.P.A., and the National Trust devoted themselves to the 
special task of resisting the impact of the Petrol Age on the 
countryside. Numerous other bodies were concerned with 
particular aspects of the question. The forces of protest 
were too divided and scattered to produce any large effect 
on public opinion until their agitation began to be reinforced 
by the sinister march of events in the realm of international 
relations. 

The darkening European scene, and the possibility or 
probability of war, gave a new and sharper point to the 
arguments which had been advanced on social and zsthetic 
grounds against the unrestricted expansion of huge con- 
urbations and the concentration of industrial undertakings 
in giant cities. The problem of defence against air attack 
began to loom large as a major problem of national security. 
By the autumn of 1937 the subject had become sufficiently 
relevant to immediate issues for the Government tc appoint 
a Royal Commission “ to enquire into the causes which have 
influenced the present geographical distribution of the 
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industrial population of Great Britain and the probable 
direction of any change in that distribution in the future; 
to consider what social, economic or strategical disadvantages 
arise from the concentration of industries or the industrial 
population in large towns or in particular areas of the 
country; and to report what remedial measures if any 
should be taken in the national interest.” Sir Montagu 
Barlow was appointed Chairman. 

An interesting and acute account of the proceedings of 
this enquiry was given by F. J. Osborn in an article entitled 
“The Problem of the Great City: A Royal Commission at 
Work ” which appeared in The Political Quarterly for July- 
September, 1938. In his concluding words Mr. Osborn 
remarked : “ The Report of the Commission will be awaited 
with great interest not only in this country but in all parts 
of the world. For the problem of the great city is one of 
the most difficult and dangerous problems of our civilisation.” 

The Commission’s labours continued until late in the 
summer of 1939. A great mass of evidence, both official 
and unofficial, had been taken and required sifting; and 
there were numerous points of difference between the 
members of the Commission to be thrashed out. It is 
believed that on certain crucial matters it was impossible to 
obtain agreement, the most important being the question 
whether the central planning body should have executive or 
only advisory powers in regard to the location of industry. 
Ultimately, the Commission divided; and majority and 
minority reports were prepared. It was arranged that the 
Report should be published in the autumn. 

Meantime, war broke out. On 27th September, Mr. A. 
Edwards, M.P., asked the Prime Minister in Parliament 
whether, as the necessity for evacuation on a large scale 
emphasises the necessity for the scientific planning of the 
location of industry, he would call for the immediate 
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publication of an interim report of the Commission 
studying this subject. Mr. Chamberlain replied: “I am 
afraid that in present circumstances the pressure of urgent 
work more directly connected with the war precludes the 
printing and publication of a report.” 

Mr. Edwards: “‘ Can the Prime Minister say whether it 
is not a fact that this report has been held up for a long time 
owing to a disagreement among the members of the 
Commission ?” 

The Prime Minister: “I am not aware of that.” 

The abandonment by the Government of the Reports of 
the Royal Commission, and the suggestion by Mr. Chamberlain 
that its task was so remote from war-time needs that it no 
longer deserves serious consideration, involves far more than 
the mere frustration of two years’ work and the throwing 
away of a vast mass of evidence which had been accumulated 
with great labour during that time. It involves an attitude 
of mind in regard to war-time problems which is of great 
importance. It also betrays a deplorable inability to learn 
one of the great lessons from the present emergency. 

The terms of reference of the Royal Commission, it will 
be noted, emphasised the “social, economic or strategical 
disadvantages”? arising from the concentration of industry 
and population in large towns or in particular areas: no 
mention was made of any advantages arising in that con- 
nection. So it is a fair inference that in 1937 the Government 
was apprehensive of the social and military results of uncon- 
trolled urbanisation, and anxious to consider the possibility 
of planned decentralisation of population. 

Any remedial or preventive action which might have 
resulted from this recognition of danger was, of course, 
entirely ruled out by the short interval which still remained 
before the outbreak of war. Hence, in preparing measures 
of passive defence the Government was compelled, quite 
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properly, to consider the actual situation as it existed, and 
to leave out of account any modifications in that situation 
which might be introduced by long-term planning. 

In the prevailing circumstances a policy of evacuation 
was, I think, unquestionably the right one to adopt in the 
event of war with Germany. The particular methods 
employed are no doubt open to criticism from various 
angles; but no government in its senses would have left 
the civilian population crowded together in the great cities 
with no better guarantee against indiscriminate bombing 
than the humane instincts of Field-Marshal Goering. The 
fact of evacuation may even itself have deterred the German 
Government from a Blitykreig attempt on London and other 
giant centres. 

But to concede this should not blind us to the profound 
sociological and political implications of this policy of 
evacuation. It represents a complete reversal of historic 
trends. 

For thousands of years men flocked to the city in search 
of safety. The Greek polis was a citadel before it was a 
city : some high rock or fortified hill from which the citizens 
could defend themselves in time of war. The walled city of 
the Middle Ages was essentially a fortress, and innumerable 
towns were built in the shadow of a fortified castle. The 
military strength of the large town was an important factor 
in urban growth all over Europe until modern times. 

Now, for the first time in history, men, women and 
children are fleeing from the great city in search of safety. 
They are secking refuge against the danger of air attack in 
country villages, in remote seaside resorts, in smaller towns, 
in the stately homes of England, in far-off villas and cottages. 
This is something entirely different from the evacuation of 
cities threatened by advancing armies, which has been 4 
commonplace of war through the centuries. It indicates 
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that the normal pattern of our existence in peace-time is such 
that it is not merely useless in time of war, but a positive 
menace to life and limb, according to the prevailing military 
opinion. 

With European society in a condition in which war is an 
ever-present possibility, whether conducted in furtherance of 
the principles of collective security, or merely on the lines 
of individual conflicting Powers, we ought never to have 
allowed this country to drift into a state of affairs in which 
wholesale evacuation is an essential measure. The critics of 
unrestricted urbanisation, far from being the Utopian and 
impractical dreamers they were apparently considered to be 
by successive governments, were advocating measures which 
were not only desirable on social grounds, but highly 
necessary from the standpoint of national security. 

Yet this is certainly not recognised either by politicians, 
Civil Servants or the public. The reckless, unplanned 
urbanisation which produced the overgrown cities and 
conurbations that are regarded as the danger spots of Britain, 
has been succeeded by a headlong evacuation no less heedless 
and unplanned. The remedy is as irrational as the disease. 

The disadvantages of a policy of evacuation are painfully 
and abundantly clear. On its personal side, it results in the 
destruction of family life on an unprecedented scale; the 
separation of parents from children and of husbands from 
wives. On its local government side, it leads to a dislocation 
of social services which is having the most serious effects in 
the spheres of education, public health, housing and public 
finance. On its commercial side, it leads to an exodus of 
banks, insurance offices and other undertakings to unsuitable 
country mansions which must inevitably have detrimental 
economic consequences. In regard to the dispersal of 
Government offices it has led to a great outcry from hotel 
proprietors whose premises have been requisitioned; but 
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that is only a minor aspect of the matter. We can only guess 
at the disorganisation caused by the removal en bloc of 
huge Government offices—or parts of Government offices— 
at a time when they are working at exceptional pressure. 

The uncertainty of the period for which evacuation is to 
last adds to the difficulties of the situation. If the war lasts 
a year or two years, the break-up of family life will no doubt 
be endured with fortitude and resolution. But if it con- 
tinues, not merely for the three years envisaged by the 
Government, but for four or five years, will parents and 
children, husbands and wives, be willing to bear the 
separation? These difficulties must be mentioned because 
the evidence shows that the essential lesson which should 
have been learnt from the mistakes of the past, and which 
has resulted in our present discontents, has not been learned. 
That lesson is the necessity for effective territorial planning. 

For some months before the outbreak of war, the 
menacing international situation was beginning to have an 
effect on previous tendencies. There were signs that industrial 
expansion was slowing down in Megalopolis, and increasing 
in smaller and more remote places. Industrialists were 
beginning to question the assumption they had made for so 
long that proximity to the largest consuming markets is a 
supreme and indispensable advantage. Banks and large 
commercial houses were beginning to acquire “ alternative 
accommodation ” for their records and headquarters staffs. 
The Government had embarked on a scheme of camps to be 
used for holiday purposes while peace lasted and for 
evacuation in case of war. 

Now that war has started, this reversal of trends will, of 
course, be intensified and extended in many different ways. 
No new factory will be established in or near the greatest 
cities ; and existing factories situated in those cities are not 
likely to be extended. The building of flats, shops, houses, 
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garages, etc., in the principal industrial and commercial 
centres has stopped completely, since evacuation immediately 
made such projects certain to be uneconomic, and existing 
premises of all kinds in those areas became under-used or 
empty in large numbers. Suburban development, again, has 
been arrested by the curtailment of motoring through petrol 
rationing and the black-out. 

On the other hand, reception areas have received a 
considerable stimulus. There is a shortage of almost every 
type of building in such places. Shops are catering for a 
substantially enhanced demand ; schools, hospitals and other 
municipal institutions are crowded and overcrowded ; private 
houses are being used as offices, as hostels, as college 
lecture-rooms, and for a dozen other purposes for which 
they were not intended. Thus, the small or smaller towns, 
the seaside resorts, the university and cathedral centres, the 
capitals of the more rural counties, the larger villages, are 
suddenly congested with a great influx of population and 
purchasing power brought in almost overnight. And though 
no one knows how long either the war or evacuation will 
last, it is inevitable that a great deal of building construction 
will be put in hand in such places in the near future to relieve 
the pressure on existing accommodation. 

Quite apart from this is the tremendous demand for 
premises coming from the military and civil authorities. The 
immense expansion of the Royal Air Force and the Army 
means not only a pressure on existing accommodation 
through billeting, but the provision of a vast number of 
new buildings of many different kinds in and near camps or 
aerodromes. New aerodromes and camps are seldom, if ever, 
situated on the outskirts of metropolitan cities, but in the 
open country. And since soldiers and airmen have money 
to spend and leisure hours, they create a demand for shops 
and cinemas and public houses in the villages and towns 
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nearest to their camps or aerodromes. The surprising thing 
is the relatively short time it takes for a response to be made 
to such a demand. Our economic system is extremely flexible 
in this respect, whatever else may be said of it. 

The evacuation of Government offices on a large scale 
has exerted a similar deflection of demand in geographical 
terms. The towns to which the various Ministries have 
exported their headquarters staffs are of course feeling the 
effect in improved trade, in a shortage of housing accom- 
modation, in all the ways which normally result in building 
expansion. 

One cannot mention particular names, but it is obvious 
that the places to which civil staffs are evacuated and where 
military camps and aerodromes have been established are in 
no sense coincident with the pre-war centres of attraction 
for population. On the contrary, their sites have been 
determined by factors which are the precise opposite of 
those social and economic causes which set in motion the 
trends that had prevailed since the opening years of the 
twentieth century. 

This reverse movement may easily become as detrimental 
to the environment, and entail as many social, economic and 
esthetic disadvantages, as the unplanned, unrestricted 
urbanisation against which it is a reaction. The large country 
mansions which have recently been acquired by banks and 
commercial firms for business premises will no doubt in 
course of time become surrounded by blocks of offices 
plumped down in convenient spots in the grounds to provide 
additional accommodation. These in turn will give rise to 
a rash of bungalows, hutments, garages, canteens, club-houses, 
cafes, Y.M.C.A. centres, and all the other structures which 
will clearly be required for the office staffs. One can imagine 
the result after two or three years of war. 

It has recently been announced that the Government’s 
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future policy in regard to evacuated Civil Servants is to 
accommodate them in camps and hutments rather than in 
hotels. Here again is a fruitful source of muddle, waste and 
despoliation unless it is carefully controlled. 

The requirements of the military authorities will no doubt 
provide the most powerful argument in favour of planned 
control in war-time. Of course, the demands of the War 
Office and the Air Ministry for camps and aerodromes must 


‘be met without question or delay. But there are different 


methods of meeting even urgent military demands. Quite 
often an intelligent civilian planner can suggest a site which 
is better even from the military or Air Force point of view 
than the one asked for by the authorities, while at the same 
time avoiding unnecessary social or economic disadvantages. 

Armament firms, and those engaged in making com- 
modities for the troops or for the war needs of the civil 
population, will require new works on an extensive scale. 
There is no one at present to tell them where to go. The 
War Office might perhaps warn them against selecting certain 
places, but that is all the guidance they can expect to receive, 
for the simple reason that it is no one’s job to think about 
the matter. It would certainly not come within the ambit 
of the Ministry of Supply. 

It would be the gravest mistake to permit all these new 
and necessary constructions arising from the military, Air 
Force and civil needs of the Government, and from the 
consequences of evacuation, to take place in utter confusion, 
ot on the basis of /aissey-faire and with a complete disregard 
of the peace-time situation which will follow the war. Most 
of our war-time exigencies are, strangely enough, entirely 
consistent with socially desirable peace-time purposes. The 
reversal of trends of which mention has been made is, indeed, 
the very object which many enlightened persons interested 
in social affairs and territorial planning have long been 
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advocating. The movement is in the right direction. 
Whether it will turn out to be beneficial to the nation depends 
entirely on whether it is brought under the discipline of a 
central planning organisation, armed with adequate powers 
and endowed with practical vision and creative imagination. 

There were some gigantic mistakes in the Great War in 
this sphere of activity. The selection of Richborough, for 
example, for the cross-channel ferry, regardless of the immense 
amount of dredging continually required to keep the river 
free, was a conspicuous instance of costly waste which in no 
way helped to win the war. 

We can avoid this type of error and surmount with a 
reasonable degree of success the many problems arising from 
the transition of the country from peace to war. But we 
cannot hope to do so unless we resolutely divest ourselves— 
and the Government—of the fallacy that we can or should 
avoid planning during the war; that planning is in some 
way an impediment to victory ; or a peace-time luxury. On 
the contrary, now is the time when town and countty 
planning should acquire a new and more important status, 
and be placed in the hands of a strong central department 
competent not only to deal with the special needs of the 
service departments and the Government offices, but also to 
take over the long-overdue task of directing the location of 
industry and formulating a national plan for the whole 
country. 
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THE FINANCE OF WAR 


By Proressor H. O. MEREDITH 


XPENDITURE by our central government during 

the war may be expected to amount to more than 

40 per cent of national income before the war, i.e. 

to exceed (at pre-war prices) {£2,400 millions. 
Taking local expenditure into account, we shall be lucky to 
escape with less than 50 per cent of national income during 
the first twelve months of hostilities and may probably have 
to concede a higher percentage if the war continues. 

I propose to discuss some of the economic considerations 
which are relevant to the financing of such large expenditures. 

In the strict sense no such thing exists as a financial 
impossibility. Finance is merely a mechanism for enabling 
the assembly or dispersal and the functioning of economic 
force. A community may break because it has not enough 
munitions or food : it cannot break because it has not enough 
money. It may, nevertheless, be undone in the region of 
finance if it does not see essentials clearly, or lacks initiative 
and discipline to act in accordance with them when seen. 
If, for example, we drifted into such a spiral of inflation as 
did Germany in 1923-4, our civilian front would probably 
give way. And the like might happen if we piled taxation 
too heavily at points where it could only be borne with 
exasperation, and involved a rapid decay of will or power 
to produce. 

What we require to raise is income rather than capital : 
it must at least be taken from the income-producing capacity 
of the community and not from its capital accumulation. 
The exceptions to this are not unimportant but they are 
limited. In so far as we can import advantageously from 
abroad, such importation may be balanced by sale of securities, 
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especially those of the countries concerned (our own will 
not be marketable in bulk). Secondly, in so far as we can 
postpone repairs and replacements of our domestic accumula- 
tion, we may divert productive resources to the supply of 
current needs. Each of these possibilities is limited in extent 
and is a wasting asset, valuable rather as an initial mass of 
manceuvre than as a permanent resource. 

This consideration is relevant to a claim which is often 
voiced that capital as weil as men should be conscripted. 
This claim is well-founded if it means conscription of the 
uses Of capital. That, however, is already provided for by 
our scheme of high taxation. It is unsound if it suggests 
that capital wealth can by any juggling be converted into 
currently consumable goods and services. Taxes levied on 
capital, in so far as they might exceed what the owners could 
retrench out of income and were met by sale of capital assets, 
would merely provide cheap bargains for those who had 
income surpluses to invest: they would set up a special 
type of war profiteering which incidentally would evade 
excess profits duty. 

It is generally agreed that if the whole expenditure of 
government exceeds reasonable tax revenue, the excess 
should be covered by borrowing, and that the alternative of 
direct or indirect inflation is to be deprecated. Let us 
consider briefly why. If prices rise without limit, there 
ensues an enormous and random differentiation between 
those whose incomes are fixed or relatively fixed and those 
whose incomes rise more than in proportion to the rise of 
prices. This is in itself a considerable evil, but its consequences 
—privation for some, extravagance of others, accentuation of 
envy and suspicion, continuous quarrelling over attempts to 
adjust income, disinclination to save (and lend to government), 
are much worse. Note: A decline of purchasing power 
induced by inflation cannot be prevented by rationing, for 
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this cannot cover a tithe of the things on which income 
money is spent. Rationing, indeed, somewhat exaggerates 
the evil, since the increase in spending money is applied to 
a narrower range of commodities whose prices in consequence 
rise disproportionately. To argue thus is not to condemn 
all increase of prices. A moderate increase, sufficient to give 
confidence to entrepreneurs and ensure fuller employment, 
may be very desirable at a period when a good deal of 
expensive and risky change over is needed from one line of 
production to another. I would not say that a general 
increase in prices of 10 to 20 per cent is undesirable or that 
a tise of even 100 per cent would be disastrous. I do say 
that the latter would be very wasteful as compared with 
alternatives which are open to us. 

We are already moving in the direction of inflationary 
methods of the indirect kind—i.e. finance of loans by increase 
of bank deposits rather than by curtailment of consumption 
on the part of lenders. For though the short term borrowings 
of the past quarter may possibly have been met without net 
additions to deposits, this has been made possible in the 
main by the growth in the entrepreneur demand for liquidity 
carrying with it that widespread contraction which has 
pushed up unemployment figures: there has been no con- 
siderable saving out of personal income available for expendi- 
ture on consumption. Moreover, up to the present, little 
effort has been made to bring home to the general public 
the need for personal economy. The screw has been turned 
in some degree upon public authorities and is doubtless being 
twisted by many large institutions: but this, in the main, is 
to turn it in the wrong direction, to reduce expenditures 
which nourish the national dividend rather than to promote 
economy of what is de facto produced. 

Accepting the view that we should aim at raising out of 
non-inflationary taxes and loans as much as government 
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spends and that this must be in order of magnitude 50 per 
cent of national income, let us begin by considering the 
chief difference between these two methods. 

Note first: what the government is going to buy with 
the money is the same in each case—viz., current services 
and material products. We shall not, by taxing, have more 
to consume in the future than if we borrowed: we shall not, 
by borrowing, have more to consume in the present than 
if we taxed. Broadly, that is, present and future stand each on 
its own bottom: what is borne now will not be to bear in 
the future, nor can we levy toll on the future for what has 
to be borne now. 

To this first and fundamental consideration we should 
add that in various indirect ways either taxation or borrowing 
power may impair our productive forces of the future, 
Taxation may undermine the vigour of adults and inhibit 
the development of the young : borrowing may by generating 
unearned incomes reduce the will to produce, may clutter 
the investment market with unwieldy masses of long and short 
term debt, may impose a need for crippling taxation and 
unsettling schemes of interest conversion. Such considera- 
tions are not unimportant : they are, however, /ess important, 
in my opinion, than the more fundamental truth which I 
have enunciated. 

If it be agreed that in the main the burden of to-day 
cannot be shifted on to to-morrow, why do we not raise the 
whole of the necessary money by taxation? Many minds, 
when they first grasp the principle in question, sweep to 
this easy conclusion: it is not, however, to be accepted 
without further examination. If it were both tolerably easy 
and tolerably fair to raise the total sum by arranging such 
tax contributions out of incomes as could at the moment 
be most easily endured, we should have to prefer taxation 
as the simpler method. ‘This condition would be fulfilled if 
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society consisted of a single person who, or one homogeneous 
family which, endured for ever. But since, actually, society 
consists of numerous individuals whose lives will last for 
unequal and uncertain times and whose incomes during 
those lives will be distributed in various ways, it is impossible 
to fulfil the condition. Take two individuals whose circum- 
stances are to-day identical but whose prospects are different. 
Js it proper that each should contribute equally > Surely he 
who is going to be better off should at the end of his life 
have paid more and he who is going to be worse off less. 
if we knew what the future was to be, some allowance 
(though hardly an adequate allowance) might be made in 
their present taxation: in the absence of such knowledge, 
however, nothing at all can be done. An obvious merit of 
loans as compared with taxes is that they make possible a 
more reasonable adjustment in such cases—provided that the 
tax system now and in the future is suitably adjusted to 
incomes. 

Apart from this, it is notoriously impossible to arrange 
any scheme of high taxation which will not involve grave 
inequities between persons who are, prima facie, so similarly 
situated as to contribute equally. Personal circumstances 
vaty infinitely and taxation can go only a little way in following 
their differences. The question: what a man can afford, is 
ultimately subjective. Nobody can, beyond certain limits, 
demonstrate objectively the injury which he suffers from a 
tax of a given amount. It is even necessary to rule out, as 
far as possible, any intimate and detailed scrutiny of individual 
circumstances: partly because a man’s secrets are so largely 
his own, partly in order to minimise the labour of unmasking 
pretence and detecting falsehood. In short, if we take by 
taxation no more than 5 or 10 per cent of individual incomes, 
we may be sure we are doing no one a mortal injury: if we 
take 50 per cent of the representative income, we ought, on 
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the contrary, to be deeply conscious that this must inflict 
almost unbearable outrage in a significantly large number of 
instances. 

Finally, it is perhaps unnecessary to labour the point that 
the difficulties which are inseparable from high rates of 
taxation are bound to weight the balance in favour of dubious 
taxes whose incidence is either random or objectionable in 
principle, and whose effects in disturbing and misdirecting 
the course of production are large. 

For these principal reasons it seems certain that we cannot 
properly rely only upon taxation but must include borrowing 
in the armoury of war-finance. Let us begin by considering 
its most obvious merit and defect. In favour of borrowing 
is the fact that men lend more readily than they pay taxes, 
partly because lending, as things are, is voluntary, but also 
and principally because taxation does while borrowing does 
not imply that they will never themselves enjoy the spending 
of the money in question. For both these reasons it is easier 
to borrow than to tax, and for the second of them it is less 
onerous to lend than to contribute. Indeed there will often 
be, in the individual, a positive desire to lend corresponding 
up to a point with the need of the community to borrow. 
Borrowing in a word attracts, as it were automatically, that 
fraction of private incomes which individuals can most 
easily dispense with: it does not in the same degree as 
taxation cut down consumption against the individual’s 
interest or will. 

The chief disadvantage of loan finance, as ordinarily 
practised, namely the burden of interest, is equally evident. 
Less obvious, but possibly even more important are, first, 
the far stronger tendency of loans than of taxes to promote 
indirect inflation; and, secondly, the fact that interest upon 
war loans is essentially usurious. 

On the first point it is clear that the more we borrow at 
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interest the greater, as times goes on, is the amount of 
national revenue which must be assigned to pay it. Unless, 
therefore, the tax and loan-raising power of the community 
increases during the war the more intense will the difficulty 
become of raising the necessary revenue. It is true that the 
interest payment in any year does not, primd facie, reduce 
the consumable income of that year: it merely redistributes 
that income, giving more to the interest recipients and less 
to others. This redistribution however, in a broad sense, 
increases inequality of incomes and thereby reduces the vital 
force of their total; the advantage to a rich man of gaining 
a given sum being substantially less than the disadvantage 
to a poor man of parting with that sum. That interest must 
operate, upon the whole, in this way follows from the 
condition that loans are obtained principally from those who 
can most easily cut down their income expenditure, i.e. from 
those who are already relatively speaking well off. This 
evil may be mitigated in part by persistently steepening the 
rate of progression in taxation, a procedure tantamount to 
retaining in higher taxes from the recipients of interest some 
or all of the interest which has been promised to them. 
Apart, however, from the savour of double-crossing inherent 
in such procedure, it involves precisely those evils of excessive 
tax burden which we accepted at an earlier stage as an 
argument in favour of borrowing. 

Next is to be noted the fact that the tighter the financial 
screw is turned the greater the difficulty of borrowing 
becomes, and the higher the rate of interest is likely, prima 
facie, to be driven. It is at this point that we begin to 
uncover the tendency of loan finances to promote indirect 
inflation. ‘The facts, here, are broadly as follows. Neither 
tax nor loan will prevent inflation if instead of being provided 
out of somebody’s income by restraint of personal expenditure 
it is paid from a net addition to bank loans or overdrafts. 
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Now in the case of taxes, people do not much like borrowing 
to pay them, nor are banks much inclined to finance their 
payment by lending. From the point of view of the taxpayer 
his contribution is an ultimate outgoing: the money will 
never come back to him. From the point of view of the bank, 
payment of the tax produces no security which would serve 
as collateral. Far otherwise is it, in both cases with a loan, 
Here the lender secures an asset which he can, in case of need, 
sell for something (he hopes) not much less than what he 
may borrow from the bank to buy it, and his asset is by the 
same token adequate collateral to the bank for lending 
nine-tenths of its value. 

There results, in the case of loans, a constant temptation 
to finance them with bank money in advance of actual saving. 
If subsequently the savings are made and if the banks as they 
are repaid cut down the increase of their loan total, there will 
be no inflation. The first of these conditions is normally 
fulfilled but not the second ; for it often happens that before 
the savings can be made prices and wages will have been so 
forced up that it is necessary to maintain the higher level of 
bank money in order to finance industry at this higher level 
of prices. Moreover, it is very often via this inflation of 
prices, and profit-incomes, that the actual savings which 
discharge the advance borrowings from the banks come to 
be made, with the curious consequence that many of the 
people who actually make those cuts in consumption which 
are required, whose economies provide the material (so to 
speak) of what is lent, have nothing to set against these 
economies: the loan assets are largely in the hands of men 
whose incomes may have been inflated even by more money 
than they have lent. Those whose incomes are fixed are 
compelled by rising prices to curtail their consumption: 
those whose incomes rise obtain the loan assets ! 

The above paradox is by itself sufficient to suggest that 
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THE FINANCE OF WAR 


a considerable element of usury is inherent in war-loan 
interest, as often as military expenditure is sufficient to 
shake the economic system in an appreciable degree. It is, 
[ take it, notorious that a large proportion of the war interest 
paid during the past twenty years has inured to the benefit 
of men who individually did pretty well out of the last war.’ 
War conditions created for them not merely increase of 
earning power but opportunity for profitable investment of 
a large proportion of this increase at the expense of their 
fellow-citizens. Let us now look at this side of the matter 
from a slightly different point of view. 

The most sensible distinction between interest and usury 
is supplied by the line which separates cases where the 
borrower uses the money to obtain a positive improvement 
in his position from those in which he uses it to ward off 
of repair a deterioration of that position. Where the borrower 
will be positively better off, it seems reasonable that the 
lender should share the advantage: where, on the other 
hand, it is a question of mitigating disaster, the charge of 
interest has a flavour of taking advantage of another man’s 
distress. It is clear, however, that in general war-time 
borrowing on the grand scale falls within the second category. 
No one supposes that the community is going to be better 
off in the positive sense: it is simply a case of trying to 
minimise the losses which the war will inflict upon our 
society. In principle, it is evident that money lent in war- 
time ought, from the moral point of view, in nine cases out 
of ten, to be lent free of interest. 

This conclusion confronts us, however, immediately, with 
the practical problem of getting the butter out of the dog’s 
mouth. Interest, I may be told, is necessary in practice 
(however the moral issue may lie) as an inducement to saving 


_ 1? The actual beneficiaries may no doubt in many cases have sold out to widows or 
insurance companics incidentally to reinvestment—i.e., there is no argument here for 
repudiation. 
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or (at the very least) to the investment of what may have 
been saved. This point clearly requires most careful 
examination. 

It is highly questionable whether, in the short period, 
variation of interest has any appreciable influence on the 
total of genuine economies. In the long run, no doubt, a 
high rate of interest should, in times of normal trade, enlarge 
accumulation if only because it then implies expansion of 
those interest and profit incomes from which the bulk of 
savings come; but I make bold to say that no man ever 
consciously cut down his expenditure on consumption 
merely because he was offered 5 per cent instead of 4 per cent 
for his money. Let us face the fact that, whereas what is 
needed is economy of consumption, it is impossible to 
procure this quickly in any significant degree by the offer 
even of so high a rate of interest as 10 per cent or 15 per cent. 
If, on the other hand, the aim be not to increase saving but 
merely to induce investment rather than hoarding of money, 
a low rate of interest—say 1 per cent or 14 per cent—should 
suffice amply for the purpose. In view, however, of the 
inability of a free-lending system to procure adequate 
economy, we ate compelled to look round for other means 
of attaining that end and come so to take contact with schemes 
of compulsory lending at zero or minimal interest as a 
supplement to taxation. 

A compulsory loan at zero interest has in fact a great 
deal to recommend it. If it lacks the full power of voluntary 
lending to select automatically those income fractions which 
can most easily be spared, it is far less penalising in its impact 
on individuals than any form of direct or indirect taxation, 
and therefore far less likely to foster fraud or evasion. To 
say to an individual : you must pay in tax 7o per cent of your 
income is one thing. To say: you must pay 70 per cent as 
to 40 per cent in tax as to 30 per cent in interest-free loan is 
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THE FINANCE OF WAR 


a vety different proposition. Yet each implies in the present 
the same contribution to the financial needs of the community. 
In formulating a suitable scheme the following would seem 
to be the most important foci of discussion : 

First, it must be from the point of view of individuals 
so substantially preferable to taxation as to make them, 
relatively speaking, eager contributors. 

Secondly, the money raised by it must represent genuine 
economies out of income, #.e. neither loans from others, nor 
the cutting down of expenditures which even in the present 
situation are desirable. 

Thirdly, it must not unduly interfere with or complicate 
the structure and working of the general loan and investment 
markets. 

Lastly, its post-war aspect should be at least no worse 
than that of money borrowed at interest. 

On the first point, its chief merit as compared with 
taxation from the point of view of the individual is that it 
leaves him the hope of enjoying his money in the future. 
It is important that this hope should not be too vague and 
that he should be guaranteed repayment (a) in all cases within, 
say, twenty years of the cessation of hostilities, and (4) at 
any moment, even during the war, in certain specified cases 
of urgent personal need: sickness, old age, and infirmity, 
should nearly cover them. It should not be available for 
tepayment of debt, or to stave off bankruptcy, but should be, 
probably, to meet legal expenses and fines or damages at 
law. Licence to spend should be granted or refused on 
application to a tribunal. After cessation of hostilities, the 
list should be enlarged to include expenses up to some 
modest figure incurred in educating children or starting their 
careers. On these lines it would be possible to retain for the 
loans even during the war no small part of that feeling of 
security against disaster which is one of the main motives 
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for saving. It would probably be desirable to intensify this 
attraction by a guarantee that for every {100 lent, a sum of 
the same purchasing power would be returned : more money 
if prices had risen, less if they had fallen during the period 
of the loan. 

On the second point, of obtaining genuine economies, it 
is of course impossible to prevent altogether the financing 
of these as of any other payments by loan. It would, however, 
be desirable to minimise it by providing that sums so lent 
should not be saleable or assignable to others during the life 
of the lender and should pass at his death to his natural 
heirs: provided that other testamentary disposition might 
be made by leave of the tribunal. On the other hand, in 
drawing schedules of assessment considerable care should be 
taken to avoid trenching upon expenditures whose curtailment 
cannot add to and may diminish the total of national income. 
Thus, in principle, expenditure up to reasonable maxima on 
house rent, education, medical or legal service, and also 
upon domestics, insurance premia and charities should not 
be reckoned in the surplus available for attack. If we went 
at it in the narrow spirit in: which income tax abatements 
are (upon the whole properly) restricted, we should find 
ourselves involved in some of the worst evils of extravagantly 
high taxation. 

As regards the general loan and investment markets, the 
rule should be to keep the scheme as far as possible out of 
them. The scheme which has been submitted here in outline 
should, in fact, affect these markets less seriously than if an 
equivalent amount of money were obtained by higher taxation. 
Moreover, so considerable a reduction in the sums requiring 
to be raised through them at interest either on short or long 
term ought in many ways to reduce instability and uncertainty 
in the money market and on the stock exchange, whilst a 
further gain of the same kind would result from the lessened 
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danger of inflation and the brighter financial prospect for 
the future. A word should perhaps be added on the difficult 
question of the use of business profits for expansion and 
reserves. It seems evident, in principle, that the scheme 
should take account only of income which actually reaches 
the individual and it would, so far, encourage the holding 
back of profit from distribution so long as anything could 
be earned in a business on money so retained. To attempt 
to check this by insisting upon distribution “ up to the hilt ” 
would be eminently undesirable, and yet some check there 
should be. A logical remedy would be to permit the retaining 
of profits within a business subject to payment of interest to 
the government upon the sums retained at a rate somewhat 
lower (say 1 per cent less) than the government is paying at 
any time in the open market for bonds maturing in (say) 
ten years. This would put shareholders approximately in 
the same position as they would have occupied had the money 
been distributed to them in dividends, lent by them to the 
Government at zero interest, and relent by the Government 
to their firms at a little under market rates. 

Compulsory saving should not attack any income below 
the point at which income taxation begins, though it might 
be admissible to fix the point of departure somewhat lower 
with an initially high ratio of saving to tax. It should be 
accompanied by intensive propaganda in favour of saving 
out of wages and at the same time reduction to zero of 
interest on new savings bank deposits and new issues of 
savings certificates. Incidentally, the existence of large 
masses of certificates at low rates of interest payable on 
demand, creates a serious problem in the way of loan finance 
at such rates of interest as ruled in the last war. If the State 
were paying to the relatively well-to-do rates up to 4 per cent 
of 5 per cent, it would be difficult to resist a claim for higher 
tates to the poor. On the other hand, if the poor man’s 
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savings were guaranteed against depreciation in the event 
of prices moving upwards, it is doubtful whether an interest 
inducement would be needed to bring in loans where wages 
were high enough to provide any genuine surplus. The 
important thing is to make the machinery of saving easy 
and maintain a suitable propaganda. 

It remains to consider the bearing of such a scheme upon 
the post-war situation. And here it seems sufficient to 
remark that if we succeeded in raising all the money needed 
on an average 4 per cent basis we should in 25 years have 
paid in interest as much as would have redeemed the whole 
principal had it been interest-free. It is true that such rapid 
repayment of capital would involve dangers if it exceeded 
the rate at which new investment could absorb the amount 
set free: but the fact that a reduction in the rate of repayment 
did not involve continuance of interest burden would simplify 
that difficulty materially. The plain rule would be that 
repayment should cease when investment demand slackened 
and rise when it became more active: it will be noted that 
when investment demand is active, tax revenue comes in 
freely, while its ebb is usually associated with decline of 
revenue—in other words, the proposed rule agrees broadly 
with the normal features of revenue variation. 

Lastly, it should be remembered that the scheme, if 
adopted, need not and probably should not determine with 
the conclusion of peace. An obligation to repay individuals 
at stated dates could be met in part by continuing to borrow 
at zero interest from other individuals of the rising generation, 
if circumstances made it undesirable to reduce the outstanding 
debt-total rapidly. Nor is this the only advantage which 
might flow from making the scheme permanent. One main 
source of our troubles during the past twenty years has been 
the chronic tendency for desire to save to outstrip possibilities 
of remunerative investment. As often as this situation recurs 
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it may be desirable to meet it, at least in part, by compulsory 
borrowing at zero interest of so much of surplus saving as 
will establish a market for the remainder, the amount so 
borrowed being used either to extend social capital of non- 
remunerative types or to reduce taxation in ways which will 
promote increase of expenditure upon consumption rather 
than increase of saving. 











THE ATTITUDE OF LABOUR AND 
THE LEFT TO THE WAR 


By P. C. Gordon WALKER 


HE war has inevitably subjected the Labour 

Movement to serious moral and political strains, 

For war intensifies and brings into sharper conflict 

the two rival tendencies that are at work in any 
powerful Labour movement: namely, the tendency towards 
co-operation and acceptance of the existing social system with 
a view to extorting the best possible terms for the working 
class out of it, and the tendency towards an independent 
challenge to the right of the existing system to continue at 
all in its present form. Shall Labour, in the recent words of 
William Green of the A.F. of L., become “an army with 
banners flying, enlisted for a crusade ” or shall it be content 
to be “ groups of workers interested in having a job and in 
doing a good day’s work ” ? 

The real war-problem of the Left is the manner in which 
the war poses this problem in particular domestic and foreign 
circumstances and at a particular stage of Labour’s evolution. 
The problem naturally presents itself to Labour in two aspects ; 
Labour is concerned on the one hand with the internal balance 
of forces inside its own ranks, and on the other with the 
problem of its relations to the Government of the day. 

It will be profitable to bring out at the beginning two 
ways in which the foreign political set-up has modified the 
terms of Labour’s essential problem in this particular war; 
for these have had a determining effect upon the general 
situation. 

In the first place, the rise of Hitler has helped to obscure 
the difference between Labour’s foreign policy and the 
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Government’s. For the imperialist and the socialist enemy 
are united in a single person and a single system. Had the 
play of world politics impelled the British Government to 
ally with Fascist Germany, the strain between Labour’s 
tendency to behave as an integral part of the national society, 
especially in emergencies, and its tendency to challenge the 
existing system and develop its own policies would have been 
immeasurably intensified and even perhaps (at the present 
stage of Labour’s development) intolerable. Some foretaste 
of this dilemma was provided in the Spanish Civil War in 
which Labour and official foreign policy were sharply at 
variance. On the other hand, the apparent immediate identity 
of interest between Labour and the Government has permitted 
Labour to conceal from itself the essential nature of the 
problem with which it is faced and to rest on an internal 
compromise which may in the event prove dangerous. 

In the second place, the rise of Hitler has meant that 
Labour has had a more conscious and assured interest than the 
government in the destruction of Fascism and has therefore 
been able once already to “ speak for England.” This gives 
Labour a chance of leadership she might not have enjoyed 
in a different war. 

The whole problem of course goes beyond the Labour 
movement ; it concerns the whole Left, including the various 
tendencies in the left intelligentzia, the various smaller 
organised parties, and the still important mass of the 
unorganised working class, large sections of which are bound 
to become politicised and organised as the result of the war. 
The central problem, however, remains the examination of 
the various tendencies in, and probable future development of, 
the Labour movement; because the Labour movement has 
the overwhelming preponderance and the initiative in the 
Left. Labour’s policy and development will be the deter- 
minant of what happens in the Left. 
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The clearest method of bringing the whole matter into 
focus seems to be, first, to examine the repercussions of the 
foreign situation and the war upon Labour and the Left up to 
date ; and, secondly, in the light of this analysis, to investigate 
the nature of the problems that will probably develop during 
the war and Labour’s chances of surmounting them. 

First, then, the reaction of the war upon Labour to date, 
The first steps of this investigation are made easier by the 
fact that Labour’s general attitude towards the war was not 
the result of a sudden decision, but of public discussions 
prolonged over a number of years and completed before the 
war broke out. These discussions provoked a particularly 
acute clash of views because Labour was engaged in a change, 
or rather a critical development, of its foreign policy. The 
controversy was thrashed out in every organ of the move- 
ment, political or industrial, that cared to express its views; 
in the responsible bodies of the national unions ; and finally 
in a number of Party Conferences, at which were staged some 
of the most impressive political debates heard in this country. 
This great debate started at Southport in 1934 and was 
completed by 1939 at Bournemouth. 

Long before 1934 Labour had abandoned its pre-1914 
attitude that it should abstain from the dirty game of 
imperialist politics, be content to establish its ideals in general 
proclamations, and—in effect—abandon the whole field of 
foreign affairs to the ruling class. Since 1918 it had become 
an important mass-party, it had twice governed the country, 
and had come to realise fully that foreign policy is inseparable 
from the political interests of the working class. The first 
Labour Government stood and fell by its foreign policy ; the 
second Labour Government was nowhere so successful as in 
that field. 

But down to 1934 foreign policy faced Labour with no 
dilemma. The world was at peace and seemed relatively 
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stable. An active foreign policy directed towards strengthen- 
ing the League, disarmament, and the revision of Versailles, 
was quite compatible with pacifism. Both could be embraced 
within Labour’s general peace policy without provoking any 
conflicts of conscience. The 1933 Hastings Conference saw 
no incompatibility in passing one resolution in favour of a 
general strike to stop a war and another in favour of the 
League of Nations. 

The rise of Hitler meant that a League of Nations policy 
must take on a new meaning; to stand for the League now 
meant readiness to fight in a real war. Although this meant 
a tadical resorting out of Labour’s traditional ideas, Labour 
began to adjust itself surprisingly quickly to the new situation. 
Already in 1934 the Labour Party Executive in its Annual 
Report told the movement that “‘ Labour policy recognises 
... the duty unflinchingly to support our Government in 
all the risks and consequences of fulfilling its duty to take 
part in collective action against a peace-breaker.” The Labour 
leadership was advancing with caution and continued to 
restate its old ideas as well. (See “‘ War and Peace ” Laboutr’s 
official statement of policy in 1934.) But at Brighton (1935) 
and Edinburgh (1936) the issue was fully joined. 

The now openly declared official policy of “ firm support 
of any (government) action consistent with the principles of 
the League ” had to face the opposition of the pacifists under 
Lansbury (who was then Party leader) and of those who 
wished to have nothing to do with capitalist foreign policy 
in any circumstances. Sir Stafford Cripps at Brighton 
put succintly the attitude on which the Party was turning its 
back, when he said : “ It is unfortunate, tragic, but inescapably 
true that the British workers cannot at this moment be effective 
in the international political field.” The opposition was 
soundly beaten; though at Edinburgh it was swelled by 
discontent at the Party line over non-intervention in Spain 
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and reached 657,000. By Whitsun 1939 the Party had firmly 
made up its mind and the opposition mustered only 55,00o— 
probably nearly all pacifists. 

The new line was not absolutely clear. Care was taken to 
dress the policy as far as possible in the old traditional peace 
language; in 1934 a “ Peace Act” which should renounce 
war as an instrument of policy became an official item in the 
Labour program; in 1935 Labour obviously paid attention 
to the peace ballot (as did the Government). In the meantime 
the Parliamentary Labour Party was finding it difficult to 
translate the new policy into terms of votes on the estimates, 
It at first attempted to distinguish between armaments as such 
and the foreign policy of the Government ; not till July, 1937, 
did it abstain from the vote on the defence estimates. As late 
as this year Labour felt impelled by its traditions to launch 
an attack upon the principle of conscription. 

More important than this time-lag in adjusting the whole 
Party line to the new orientation of foreign policy was a deeper 
division that can only be detected by reading through the 
speeches at Conferences and by comparing the pronounce- 
ments of the political and industrial sides of the movement. 
There was no clear indication of how far the new Party policy 
reflected the tendency to accept Laboutr’s position in the social 
and economic system and, therefore, to follow the Govern- 
ment’s lead in foreign policy ; and how far it represented the 
tendency to strike out on a new, independent line. Both 
elements were undoubtedly present. The conflict between 
them (like the conflict between Labour and the Government) 
was obscured by the rise of Hitler as the common enemy of 
both. 

Realisation of this division was beginning to dawn on the 
movement on the eve of the war. At Southport, in 1939, the 
political critics instead of attacking the main lines of the new 
policy concentrated rather on trying to give it “a socialist 
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content.” Mr. Ernest Bevin made a most significant speech 
in which he asked the Executive Committee whether it had 
“considered what is to follow peace pacts and collective 
security ? I am anxious,” he continued, “to prevent this 
movement fighting for the preservation of the Paris Bourse, 
the London Stock Exchange, the Amsterdam Exchange, and 
Wall Street.” 

It was at this stage of Labour development that the war 
broke out. Labour had sharply and with practical unanimity 
redefined its foreign policy in terms of the general line to 
follow on the outbreak of the particular war which everyone 
foresaw. Labour had united on a clear foreign policy of its 
own; it had turned its back on its old pacifism and 
abstentionism. But it was only just beginning to probe the 
deeper political implications of its new line. This was perhaps 
the most difficult stage of evolution at which the war could 
have found the Labour movement. The weak and pioneering 
movement of 1914 could without difficulty or damage join 
the Government and could be converted into an important 
mass-patty by the aftermath of the war. A more fully- 
developed Labour movement that had resolved its ultimate 
internal contradictions could have taken a line clearly and 
proudly directed to its fully grasped aims. 

As things have actually turned out, Labout’s presettlement 
of the main lines of its foreign policy has been sufficient to 
permit of a satisfactory solution of the problems of early war. 
But nothing save the main strategy had been laid down; 
extremely difficult tactical problems had yet to be solved. 

These were infinitely more ticklish than in 1914. Labour 
was impelled by a sense of double responsibility : on the one 
hand to the Government of the nation at war, on the other 
hand to its own independent conception of policy. This 
division of purpose corresponded to an unresolved conflict 
of tendencies within the movement itself. In terms of 
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Parliamentary tactics Labour had to maintain its independence 
in face of the fact that it had a much firmer interest in the 
defeat of Fascism than had the Government ; to conduct an 
Opposition without impeding the conduct of the war of 
strengthening the appeasers, who were to be found not only 
in the Government but to some extent in Labour’s own ranks, 
Labour felt a far more conscious and deliberate sympathy with 
this war than the last ; but it also felt a more conscious need 
for independence. 

Labour’s solution of these problems as they have so far 
arisen in the early stages of the war has been on the whole 
successful. When the Government seemed to be hesitating 
in the first days of September, Labour “ spoke for England ” ; 
but it refused, quickly and with unanimity, to join the Govern- 
ment. In its Manifesto it called upon its members, not te 
stand behind the Government, but to stand behind the 
Labour movement. It agreed to the election truce, but took 
an early opportunity, over the sugar duty, to divide against 
the Government, and has refused to conduct a joint platform 
campaign with the Government. It has anticipated the 
Government with an announcement of detailed peace aims. 
Only occasionally so far have issues arisen which really tested 
Labour’s compromise and threatened to divide her double 
responsibility. The chief was the problem of India, over 
which Labour was clearly embarrassed and somewhat 
contradictory. 

Labour’s attitude to the war cannot be exhaustively 
described by a recitation of public and Parliamentary pro- 
nouncements. The political side of the movement is equally 
concerned with the organisation and independence of its local 
organs. Transport House has sent out a number of circulars 
to local parties containing detailed advice about war-time 
activities. They have undoubtedly been met by a fine response 
from the local parties, which had in many cases already 
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spontaneously set about adapting their work to the new con- 
ditions of the black-out and the election truce. This is of the 
utmost importance, for the political Labour movement 
cannot exist apart from the constant activity of its local units. 

The industrial side of the movement has been concerned 
with a similar problem of local organisation and with the 
protection of the interests of its membership. Constant 
pressure has been brought on Government departments for 
orders and the release of supplies to bring work to war- 
stricken industries. It has been made clear to the branches 
that there is going to be no question of a cheap sacrifice of 
members’ interests. 

It is essential to take this unpublic activity into account 
when assessing the reality and significance of Labour’s 
conduct in this war. 

What has, so far, been the reaction to these activities in 
the movement at large and in the rest of the Left ? 

It is one of the hardest tasks of political analysis to assess 
accurately the strength of various trends in the Labour 
movement. Minorities are vociferous and deceive themselves ; 
the mass of the movement is often mute. On the other hand 
the movement is democratic and can be changed again, as it 
has been in the past, by changes in the composition or views 
of its members. It is easy to exaggerate signs of division. 
Much has, for instance, been made of the twenty Labour 
M.P.s who came out for an immediate (though conditional) 
peace conference ; of Sir Stafford Cripps’s refusal to rejoin 
the Party; of the real discontent felt at the refusal of dis- 
cussion at the meeting of Labour M.P.s and Candidates at 
which Mr. Attlee announced Labour’s peace aims; of the 
activities behind the scenes of prominent politicians and 
individuals of the Left. 

All these things have their significance. Some are no 
more than the ordinary friction and personal manceuvring 
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known in every political party ; some may assume importance 
in the future. But at the moment all the signs go to show that 
the movement at large is content with the activities of the 
leaders. 

So far the most important opposition has been the pacifist, 
It has a handful of respected M.P.s at its head ; it is rooted 
deep in the traditions of the movement. Its chief strength 
seems to lie in the older members and in the women’s 
organisations of the Labour Party and the Co-operative 
Movement. (These organisations are, to an extent that is 
often not realized, the guardians of the traditional continuity 
of the movement). But the Party debates before the war 
showed how insignificant was the pacifist opposition in 
numbers ; it has nothing to-day to compare with the vigorous 
and youthful leadership of the majority of the I.L.P. of 1914; 
and in its strongholds, the women’s organisations, it is 
countered by an equally strong instinctive patriotism and 
horror of being pro-German. 

More significant is the internal struggle which has gone 
on in the minds of countless loyal members of the party 
between their horror of war and their detestation of Hitler. 
To judge from speeches at small conferences and in the 
branch rooms this dilemma of conscience is being resolved 
in the great majority of cases in favour of a reluctant support 
for the war; often on the significant ground that Labour 
would otherwise abdicate its chance to lead the country. This 
desire to lead, though hardly yet clearly formulated or grasped, 
is finding expression in many ways: in the view that Labour 
is too much “ falling out of the picture” ; in the mounting 
opposition in local parties to the election truce; in the 
opinion that I have heard expressed in a number of local 
Trade Union branches that the real task of the movement is 
to prepare to handle the crisis that is bound to follow the war. 

In short, there does not seem to be any significant 
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movement of opposition in the Party as a whole; but a 
beginning can be detected of tendencies that may prove 
serious for the Party in its evolution during the war. 

Amongst the rival opposition parties, the Communists 
seem still to be the most important. Their recent change of 
line does not seem to have seriously reduced the core of the 
patty ; though the majority of fellow travellers have jumped 
off the train. To make up for this, there have been signs of a 
certain tendency for the anti-war members of the Labour 
movement to follow the communist analysis. This cannot 
be called an alliance ; for the two types are totally different. 
An instinctive distrust of the Communists is still very strong 
amongst members of the Labour Party. The Communists 
may be able to draw support, as war-weariness increases, and 
if the Labour Party fail to rise to the occasion, from newly 
politicised sections of the people ; but the prestige they derive 
from representing Russia is losing its gilt, and they may 
become very seriously embarrassed if further developments 
of Russian foreign policy compel them to come out as 
apologists for Hitler’s Germany. 

The I.L.P., although it takes by far the most consistent line 
upon the war, is unlikely to benefit to any significant extent. 
It is a movement that has long been going down hill ; it is 
still divided internally and is having some difficulty in 
distinguishing itself from the Communist Party with its new 
line, though it will be aided in this respect by Russia’s 
adventure in Finland. Above all, the chief people that it 
might expect to attract in the Labour movement are them- 
selves to a very large extent old members of the I.L.P. who 
left it just because they realised that their only hope of 
attaining their aims was in the single major party. 

It is, in the nature of things, hard to find clear-cut 
tendencies in the intellectual Left. There are signs of the 
same desire for a more constructive and striking Labour line 
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that can be detected in the rank and file of the party ; though 
amongst the intellectuals this is often accompanied by a failure 
to grasp the extent to which Labour has advanced since the 
last war and by an impatience that does not take account of 
the real nature of the movement. There is, as would be 
expected, a clearer recognition amongst the intellectuals than 
in the Party at large of the essential problem that lies ahead, 
namely, the necessity to find some means of combining 
economic centralisation with democratic forms. On the other 
hand there is a dangerous tendency amongst some Left 
intellectuals to leave the Labour Party out of account 
altogether in their solution of this problem, to regard it as a 
spent force. 

It may be that some of these tendencies in the Left and in 
the socialist Opposition may assume great importance in the 
future. But it seems certain that this will only happen if 
Labour first fails to seize its opportunities. Labour is still the 
overwhelming force on the Left ; it is intact and has suffered 
no serious defections. Not merely in its central organs but 
in its local units it is united and active. In an extremely testing 
situation it has displayed a tactical ability and powers of 
leadership beyond the expectations of many observers. These 
have permitted it to keep its leadership over the effective Left. 
They have also won Labour a respect and sympathy amongst 
many who are not of the Left. 


The vital question, then, is whether Labour will fail in 
the future or whether it will rise to a very difficult occasion. 
The tests of the future will be more searching than those 
Labour has already surmounted. 

As the war grows more bitter and desperate, Labour will 
have the opportunity and the choice of more and more 
radically challenging the Government. Labour possesses 
certain unique powers that can contribute to victory, whose 
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full employment may be necessary for complete victory. It 
can speak to the neutrals and especially to the working people 
of Germany in an authentic voice that it alone commands. 
It alone can speak to the great mass of our own people, and 
speak for them, in such a way as to draw from them the 
necessaty sacrifices in return for the assured hope of a worthy 
reconstruction of Europe and of Britain. 

These things cannot be done if Labour appears as the 
subordinate handmaid of the Government; they cannot be 
done by detailed criticism. They can only be done by a 
Labour movement that is ready to challenge and claim 
leadership of the people. There are many stages through 
which such a policy may develop from the first formulation 
of conceptions different from the Government’s right up to 
the tactically difficult attempt to take over the Government, 
or a decisive say in it, during war-time. In one way or 
another, however, Labour will have to make this choice 
between challenge and acceptance. 

Simultaneously Labour will be faced with the funda- 
mentally related problem of an influx of new members into 
the industrial working class and into the organised Trade 
Union movement. The problem will not be so easy as in 
1914, when these social forces naturally flowed into Labout’s 
ranks, as the only political party that had its hands clean and 
looked hopefully to the future. This time Labour will have 
serious competitors in the Communist Party, the I.L.P., 
perhaps some new popular movement. Labour, it is true, in 
its general unions, possesses an unrivalled instrument for 
the recruitment of these new elements into its ranks. But 
such an influx of people who do not share the traditional 
discipline of the older parts of the movement, who demand 
new and more vigorous policies, and who are eager to take 
risks they do not fully comprehend, always imposes a strain 
on a Labour movement. The strain will be doubled by the 
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tendency of these new masses to manifest war-weariness at a 
time when Labour may have to urge them to stand firm, 
Organisation alone will not hold these forces. Labour will 
not have unsoiled hands; one way or another it will have 
had to take its share of responsibility. It will have to come 
forward on its record and with its future policy. It will be 
by these alone that it will be able to keep the new recruits in 
its ranks. 

Behind these two problems will be a third that is even 
more profound. Labour will be challenged to adjust both its 
methods and its manner to take control of rapidly developing 
new social conditions, which will be quite unlike those of 
the old society in which Labour arose and from which it 
derived many of its traditions and forms. 

It is in this perspective that the present attitude of Labour 
and the Left to the war must be weighed up. Labour cannot 
escape the test. How will it respond ? 

Labour has so far conducted itself with ability and success 
in the midst of the problems posed by the first days of the 
war; it has retained its overwhelming predominance in the 
Left ; it has kept the chance of the initiative. But all this will 
avail nothing if Labour does not rise to the tests that are 
coming. 

One cannot speak with such confidence of Labour’s future 
as of its conduct in the war so far. Labour’s line of policy in 
this war was so easily decided and has won such general 
acceptance in the movement not only because it was an able 
adjustment to the political situation but also because it 
represented a balance inside the movement that has fortunately 
suited the particular political situation. 

Labour’s decision to support the Government without 
joining it reflects a certain indecision in the movement, a 
balance between tendencies that have not yet become quite 
clear. To some extent this balance represents consciously 
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opposed trends in the movement. There is a significant 
difference between the Labour Party Manifesto, with its 
attempt to lead the people, and the T.U.C. Manifesto which 
concentrated almost entirely upon the continued defence of 
the rights of the organised workers. There does not however 
yet seem to be anything approaching a split. Rather it would 
be correct to speak of the indecision of a movement that is 
in doubt because the great part of its membership is in the 
same state. Labour’s policy represents the equipoise that can 
be found in the mind of practically all its members between 
the desire for independence and the desire for victory under 
the present Government. 

Here are real dangers. The tone of certain Labour 
pronouncements, and of the known and reputed views of 
many Labour leaders, indicates that they are not merely 
pleased with the results of the present compromise policy 
but are planning to continue this policy throughout the war, 
limiting their political activity to criticism that will be 
“constructive ” however sharp its tone. The whole tone 
of the “‘ Peace Aims ” indicated a desire to make a declaration 
of future rather than of immediate independence. It is perhaps 
significant that it has been issued not as an official Party 
pronouncement but as the declaration of the Party leader. 

The results of this would probably not be a split inside the 
movement itself, but a political paralysis and inability to 
respond to the challenge of events. Labour would be 
condemned to fighting rearguard defensive actions which 
would lead to its social isolation and perhaps to its extinction 
in the rise of a different society to whose demands it would 
have proved unable to adjust itself and which it would in 
consequence have lost the right to lead and mould according 
to its own ideas. Labour would fail to absorb and hold newly 
industrialised and politicised masses, it would even in all 
probability lose its hold on some of its own membership. 
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Rival movements would arise in the Left and, perhaps, 
reactionary popular movements which would not, in the new 
circumstances, always be easy to distinguish from progressively 
intentioned movements. In these conditions the various 
fissures and tendencies in the Left, which are at the moment 
insignificant, would assume real and dramatic political 
importance. 

There are signs that Labour, in spite of its present official 
complacence, will be able'to rise to the occasion. The move- 
ment is rapidly developing ; it has already been able to take 
up an attitude to this war far in advance of its 1914 attitude. 
It may be impelled by the national interests in the war and by 
its Own interests, in circumstances that it has not yet clearly 
foreseen, to take further steps along the road of national 
leadership and responsibility on which it has already set its 
foot. 

More than the fate of the Labour movement is involved. 
The destiny of this country in the scales of totalitarian 
dictatorship and modern democracy may rest on Labour’s 
ability to rise to the occasion to which it has so long looked 
forward but which will be so different from all expectation. 
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LITERATURE IN HITLER’s PARTY AND STATE 

T is either not generally known—or it has been forgotten 

—that Adolf Hitler himself is a literary creation or— 

better said perhaps—the creation of a literary personality 

known as Dietrich Eckhardt. In Germany, prior to 1914, 
Eckhardt was an unsuccessful playwright and pamphleteer 
known only to a small circle of Al/deutschen or Pan-Germans 
who were the precursors of Teutonism and of the dream of 
world-domination as it emerged both before and during the 
Great War. A hard-headed, bull-necked type of Bavarian, 
much given to eating, drinking and love-making, he had 
enough means at his disposal to enable him to publish a small 
weekly entitled Auf gut Deutsch (In good German) in which, 
as Editor—and as chief contributor—he fumed and raged 
against the Socialists, the Democrats and—needless to say — 
the Jews ! 

Eckhardt lived in Munich, at that time the rendezvous of 
all the post-war German reactionaries ; and from there, he tried 
to force his inferior plays on the German theatres. Their 
rejection is said to have accounted very largely for Eckhardt’s 
anti-Semitism. For, as a result of the lack of aptitude for 
theatre management shown by the Germans themselves—as 
the history of the German theatre since 1933 suggests—the 
leading figures in the theatre at that time were Jews. 

In Munich, during the spring of 1919, Eckhardt met the 
young Adolf Hitler who, although a crude personality, was 
yet possessed of an amazing gift of oratory. He was, in fact, 
the born demagogue. Eckhardt took this young man under 
his wing, lauded him amongst his own friends and followers, 
saying that out of this rough clay he would fashion not only 
a champion propagandist, but a man fit to stand up against 
the Republic ae the Jews. Eckhardt thus became personally 
interested in this uneducated youth to whom he taught 
manners as well as a number of political slogans. He nick- 
named him the Zrommler (“'The Drummer.”) Or perhaps 
one should say that he christened him thus—with all due 
solemnity. 
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In Adolf Hitler, Eckhardt, the dramatist, created his most 
successful character. Although, in order to do him justice, 
one must admit that he had had one other, earlier triumph. 
This was during the pre-war period when he both translated 
and arranged Ibsen’s masterpiece, “ Peer Gynt,” for the stage, 
and when in this form it enjoyed a long run at the “ Koenig- 
liches Schauspielhaus ” in Berlin. But it cannot be denied 
that Eckhardt transformed the hero from a peasant visiona 
into a “ Germanisch-Nordisch ” (Germanic-Nordic) figure 
of poster dimensions! He thus misinterpreted the purpose 
of the great Ibsen. But in its turn, the purpose of the lesser 
dramatist, was also to be misinterpreted—or thwarted. For 
Eckhardt had created Adolf Hitler to be a forerunner and 
propagandist—a “ Drummer.” Whereas, as it turned out, 
the drummer became the Messiah himself with Dietrich 
Eckhardt as his principal propagandist in the shape of the 
editor of a new small weekly called the Volkischer Beobachter, 
which has since become the mouthpiece of the National 
Socialist Party and of the German Government. 

Dietrich Eckhardt, the bon viveur, died from a disease of 
the kidneys, soon after the failure of the Munich “ putsch ” 
of November, 1923, which had been both instigated and led 
by his friend and hero, Adolf Hitler. In the famous march 
on the Feldherrnhalle, a number of the rebels were shot. 
But, thanks to their war experience, Hitler and General 
Ludendorff escaped this fate. Eckhardt was too ill to take 
part ; and I myself saw him driving beside the ranks in a car. 


II 

A year later, another young man of literary associations 
joined Hitler’s company. This was Dr. Joseph Goebbels, 
a little Rhinelander, who was rather Jewish in appearance. 
He had studied under the well-known Professor, Dr. Friedrich 
Gundolf, in Heidelberg, and held the degree of Dr. phil. in 
the History of Literature. His university contemporaries 
assure me that he attracted no particular attention either in 
the seminars or debates presided over by the brilliant Jewish 
Professor Gundolf. Indeed, at that time, he seemed destined 
to become a good average Oberlehrer (Secondary schoolmaster) 
or journalist. 
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Thus, Goebbels began to write feuilletons for the post-war 
German Press. These, he very naturally sent to the most 
important democratic newspapers, where the interest in 
German culture was both greater and of a higher order than 
that evinced by the patriotic-reactionary Press. But his 
articles were refused. I myself saw entries in the post-book 
of a great democratic newspaper which showed when articles 
by Goebbels had been received and duly returned. 

But here, Goebbels was only sharing the fate of many a 
young writer and journalist. Nevertheless, he was at the same 
time too ambitious and too impatient to wait for literary or 
journalistic success. He, therefore, turned his mind to 
politics; and chose Hitler’s Party as being the least well- 

uipped from the literary point of view. For a young man 
of between twenty and thirty years of age, this party was 
excellent soil in which to sow lightly and reap rapidly. It was 
an easy choice for him. In fact, Goebbels had found his niche. 
Amongst so many uneducated, he was the only educated 
member of the National Socialist Group. He played the part 
of the whale among minnows ! 

Meanwhile, the unsuccessful draughtsman and painter, 
Adolf Hitler, had achieved literary success. During his short 
term of imprisonment, he had written Mein Kampf. The style 
was bad; and even the syntax was not always correct. But 
the book served as a model and a textbook for “ The Move- 
ment.” Those who were out for the “ Renaissance” of 
Germany, and for the revival of the German race in life and in 
att, were henceforth tempted to write in this way and in no 
other. No matter how coarse and brutal “ this way ” might be. 

The lowest level in both literature and journalism had been 
touched. But it was a level on which Dr. Joseph Goebbels, 
who had been spurned by a self-respecting Press, could move 
with ease. 

And so there came about an inevitable reshuffling of the 
parts. Dietrich Eckhardt’s “ Drummer” now played the 
patt of “Fiihrer”; and the small, unsuccessful journalist 
that of the “ Drummer.” He became both the propagandist 
and expert in literature and publicity for the Party. 

In 1933, this man of all others was the one to be entrusted 
not only with the supreme command of the German Press, 
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but with the whole literary output of Germany, including that 
of the theatre and the screen. He had been created by Adolf 
Hitler; just as Adolf Hitler had been created by Dietrich 
Eckhardt. Both Hitler and Goebbels thought that, in 
literature, they could reap where they had not sown. In 
consequence the harvest is of the quality that one would 


expect. 


Ill 

But let us return to the days before 1933. At first, Goebbels 
was not so much of a Party pen as a Party mouthpiece. He 
was the Party’s Public Orator, and, as such, in course of time, 
the Fiihrer sent him to Berlin to conquer the city on his 
behalf. And Goebbels did conquer it, thanks in no small 
degree to a newspaper which he founded called the Angriff, 
in which he was at liberty to write in the style—if anything 
mote crude than the Fiihrer’s own—which had made his 
articles unacceptable to the Democratic Press. 

Goebbels’ promotion to the post of Public Orator (and 
Parliamentary Representative) left vacant the post of literary 
adviser and speaker within the Party. But, two candidates 
were already waiting for it. 

One of these was Alfred Rosenberg. He is a native of the 
Baltic States, and is consequently as little German by birth 
as Hitler himself. From the first, his attractive appearance 
and his gift of oratory were enough to recommend him. 
Eventually it turned out that he had had a tolerably good 
education and— what was much more important — was 
possessed of a strong tendency towards radicalism. He 
became Editor-in-chief of the Volkischer Beobachter ; and 
showed himself eager to specialise in foreign politics. 
Gradually, however, his attention became diverted to the 
study of cultural problems, and he began to write books and 
pamphlets on Weltanschauung (Philosophy of life). Finally, he 
became the supreme Reichskulturwalter, with authority to deal 
with all questions of principle, doctrine and education within 
the Party. His book, Der Mythos des 20. Jahrhunderts (The 
Myth of the 2oth Century), achieved phenomenal sales and 
became henceforth the Bible of National Socialist doctrine in 
its Crusade against Catholicism and the Pope. And, not- 
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withstanding the fact that it is full of errors and superficialities, 
this book achieved for Rosenberg the position, not only of a 
literary authority in the New Germany, but that of Dictator 
of literature for the Party. 

The other candidate was Hanns Johst. He is a Thuringian 
who first appeared in Munich either just before, or during, 
the Great War. He was known then as the author of several 
stage-plays and of one book of lyrics. He is undoubtedly 
talented. And in spite of being young, broad-shouldered and 
a perfect specimen of health, he succeeded in avoiding the 
barracks. Indeed, at that time, he was an out-and-out 
defeatist. Slowly and unobtrusively, however, he became a 
right-wing politician, attacked Thomas Mann on political 
grounds, and thus found himself amongst Hitler’s followers. 
He is even said to have advised Hitler in the composition of 
a number of Party documents. 

With the seizure of power by the National Socialists, 
Johst came into his own. He dramatised the story of the 
student Schlageter who was shot by the French for sabotage 
during the occupation of the Ruhr. It is in this cleverly 
written — if excessively tendentious—play that the 
characteristic sentence occurs: “When I hear the word 
Weltanschauung, 1 get my revolver ready.” The author of this 
remarkable line was appointed by Adolf Hitler to be President 
of the Dichterakademie (Academy of Literature). 


IV 

In the Germany of to-day, literature exists only by per- 
mission of the central authorities. We have above described 
the kind of people of whom the latter are composed. And this 
in itself is sufficient indication of the present state of German 
literature. 

One of the worst vices of the National Socialists consists 
in their megalomania and in the arrogance of their attitude 
towards life in all its varied forms. This makes itself felt, not 
only in politics, but in the sphere of literature as well. The 
creators of literature in the Germany of to-day set to work at 
once to promote, as part of their programme, the growth of 
a new flower in the form of a renaissance of the German arts. 
A new “ Age of Pericles ” had begun, or, rather, had got to 
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begin! Those were the instructions. But who were the men 
in command of this new age? And who were the models ? 
A mediocre poet like Johst, a half-educated historian and 
philosopher like Alfred Rosenberg, a pamphleteer-journalist 
like Joseph Goebbels, and, finally, the author of a book 
written in execrable German—Adolf Hitler himself! What 
these men understand by literature, is not literature at all, 
What they understand by art, is mere parochialism. Hitler’s 
taste in painting is represented by the sentimental oleograph, 
and in the theatre by “‘ The Merry Widow.” Thus, it is not 
surprising that he and his followers seek to confine literature 
to a cheap glorification, either of himself and his doings, or 
of those of others like him. As he himself once painted 
amateurish landscapes so he expects of German writers that 
they shall plaster the German countryside with sugar and 
cinnamon. Poverty, misery and despair must never be 
described. For these would destroy—or at least, blemish— 
the technique of the oleograph. The Nazis demand a flowering 
of poetic genius—but what they really mean thereby, is the 
flowering of their own desires. 

There are, of course, some writers who have survived in 
the Germany of to-day, and who are allowed to go on writing 
as they did in the days before the new heroic “Age of Pericles.” 
There is only a handful of them—but they are looked upon 
by the supreme representatives of the Party and State as 
something of a nuisance, albeit not dangerous. They must, 
of course, keep off politics—and they must never give 
expression to their thoughts and wishes regarding the 
German people of to-day. In the eyes of the Nazis, they are, 
while still living, essentially of the past. 

One of the most outstanding amongst such writers, is 
undoubtedly the poet, Hans Carossa. He is a country doctor 
who writes both novels and lyrical poetry of exquisite quality. 
He is so little a fighter that even his would-be opponents 
cannot put up a fight against him. Yet even he resigned from 
the Academy of Literature and stated his reasons for doing 
so in a fine letter to the President, Hanns Johst. Needless to 
say, the letter was never published in Germany. 

Another writer who might have been expected to become 
a pillar of National Socialism, reacted to it in much the same 
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way. This is Hans Grimm, an extremely gifted story-teller 
of writer of narrative. He was, at one time, a farmer in South 
Aftica and wrote short stories of an unusual kind about 
African life. Finally, he published a very successful novel 
entitled Volk ohne Raum (People without space). The slogan 
Lebensraum (living-space) which Hitler himself is so fond of 
using, Owes its origin to this book. (Incidentally, the even 
more popular term, Das dritte Reich (The Third Realm), was 
the title of a book written years ago by Moeller van der Bruck, 
whose name is never mentioned in Germany because Hitler 
daims to have invented the phrase himself.) Grimm was 
made a member of the Academy of Literature and seemed 
imminently likely to be proclaimed Nationaldichter (National 
Poet or Poet Laureate). But, against him, he had Hanns Johst 
—and his own sincerity. At a meeting of the Academy, there 
was a sharp difference of opinion between him and the 
President ; and he is said to have unburdened himself— 
admittedly behind closed doors of all that he felt about the 
new German culture. He escaped the concentration camp, 
but he forfeited the favour of the men of the new “ Age of 
Pericles.” Like Carossa, he is now living quietly in the 
country as far away as possible from the “ flower ” of the new 
literature. 

In the Germany of to-day, one or two other writers of the 
same type as these and dating also from the days before 1933 
are still to be found. We refrain from mentioning their names 
lest we embarrass them. Like many a flower, they bloom— 
ot fade—unseen. Amongst them is one tragic figure—the 
novelist Wiechert, who as the result of an outspoken lecture 
to undergraduates, did penance in a concentration camp. He 
has since been released—but his mind is still in prison. Only 
his closest friends know how and where he lives. 

An even more tragic figure than he was the poet and 
sculptor, Ernst Barlach, who died last year—an old and 
broken man. He was one of the noblest and most sensitive 
German poets and artists of our time whose plays and wood- 
catvings are superb. He was denounced almost at once as a 
Kulturbolschevist and forbidden to go on working. This meant 
starvation for him. He succumbed almost literally to National 
Socialism. He became a martyr in the cause of his gentle, 
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dreamy art for which in the crude and noisy Germany of 
to-day, there is no place. 

Until last year, Georg Kaiser, another writer of great 
power and significance, remained in Hitler’s Germany. He 
is the most important post-war German dramatist. One 
might describe him as a cross between Shaw and O’Neill, 
He, too, was branded as a Kulturbolschevist ; and his plays were 
banned for ever from the German theatre. 


V 

Gerhart Hauptmann must have a chapter to himself. Next 
to Thomas Mann and Stefan George, he was the best-known 
figure in modern German literature. He is a Nobel prize- 
winner whom Republican Germany loaded with honours, 
Thomas Mann no longer lives in Germany and Stefan George, 
who died in Switzerland, recorded in his will the wish not 
to be buried in Germany. (This, despite the fact that the 
Nazis would dearly have loved to have him on their side!) 
But Gerhart Hauptmann still lives in Germany. In 1933, on 
the eve of the withdrawal of Germany from the League of 
Nations, he openly supported Hitler. His article in what 
used to be a democratic paper, was headed “I say Yes!” 
And he refused to defend the persecuted Jews at a time when, 
it is true, it would have taken courage to do so; although 
it did not as yet involve any danger to life and liberty, least 
of all for a man of Hauptmann’s standing and prestige. 

Hauptmann’s failure to defend the Jews is an important 
enough symptom to merit further comment. In the days 
when he was facing a great deal of hostility, only the Jews 
recognised and encouraged his talent. His publisher was 
Samuel Fischer (S. Fischer Verlag). The firm’s reader, 
Moritz Heymann, a man admirable both in character and as 
a writer—and, incidentally, Hauptmann’s brother-in-law— 
became his guide, philosopher and friend. The well-known 
theatre manager and producer, Otto Brahm who, until his 
death, was Director of the—artistically—most important 
theatre in Germany, produced Hauptmann’s plays and revised 
them for the stage. And the critic who, from first to last, 
defended Hauptmann’s art and style, was Alfred Kerr. 
Fischer, Heymann, Brahm and Kerr—all were Jews. Brahm 
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and Heymann died some time ago, Fischer, in 1934, in agony 
of mind and spirit. Kerr had to leave Germany. But Gerhart 
Hauptmann, the representative writer of the German Republic, 
remained a silent witness of all that was being said and done 
against Jews. Kerr, in exile, had to confess that he had not 
even received a picture-postcard from his former friend. 

But even this “ good conduct ” did not win for Haupt- 
mann the approval of the National Socialists. For them, his 
writing is not heroic enough. It is too social. He is suspect— 
if not precisely as a Kulturbolschevist, at least as a former left- 
wing man. Hence they rejected unequivocally his shy 
attempts at a rapprochement. He is allowed to write and to 
have his plays performed; otherwise he must keep silent. 
He no longer represents German literature. He is no more 
than a shadow of himself. He is a literary Hindenburg—a 
turncoat—to whom even the betrayal of his old ideals could 
not bring success. His is a dying life, a living death. 


VI 

And now, at last, we must attempt to answer the inevitable 
question: whose then are the names and works that really 
make up the literature of Hitler’s Germany ? Both the Party 
and the State have offered prizes for literature, some of these: 
being renewals of previous prizes, others newly established.. 
Both Party and State crave to play the part of a Maecenas.. 
But, in their hands, such prizes are nought but bribes for the: 
extraction of Nazi literature. In effect, they say to the writers : 
we hand you the money, and you deliver us the kind of goods: 
that we want. And although the Nazis preach the reverse, 
this is sheer Mammonism dominating literature. The result 
is only too easy to foresee. It is the triumph of the unprincipled 
and the mediocre. 

The “New Drama” consists of attempts to glorify 
German history as interpreted by the National Socialists. 
Lyrical poetry takes the form of marches and fighting songs, 
all crammed with a false romanticism. Prose writings, belles 
lettres, novels, short stories, etc., are either inoffensive 
“escape” literature—mostly without love interest—or else, 
they consist likewise of nothing but heroics and false 
fomanticism. Kaiser William II, who was equally lacking in 
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literary judgment, tried, half a century ago, to create, by force 
an official German literature. But he failed completely. For, 
while the Court poets (like the Court painters) were spurned 
by the German people, a genuinely popular literature and 4 
genuinely popular art sprang up. This was the realistic schoo] 
of which the young Gerhart Hauptmann was the first 

nent. But nothing of this kind can arise under Hitler’s 
whip and sword. For it is the duty of the people to be silent 
when they cannot shout: “ Heil Hitler! ” and the people— 
the real people—of Germany are silent. The nation of poets 
and philosophers has lost its voice. It is left with only that 
which authority decrees shall pass for literature. 

The slogan: Blut und Boden (Blood and Soil), imposed 
from above, has only encouraged mediocrity and dilettantism, 
What used to be known as Heimatkunst, ot literature having 
its origin and inspiration in a particular part of Germany 
and reflecting both the character of the country and its 
inhabitants—for this reason the literature most coveted by 
Hitler and his adherents—is totally extinct. Literary pro- 
duction has been standardised. It is not worth while to 
mention names; for behind the names in German literature 
to-day, there is only a naked nothingness—or else a decadence 
which is reminiscent of the unproductive period which 
followed the Franco-Prussian war of 1870-71. This is the 
spirit—if spirit it can be called—which animated Dietrich 
Eckhardt, the creator of Adolf Hitler. And Hitler himself 
is full of it. It is the spirit of trumpets, drums and banners, 
It can never bring forth literature ; it can only produce noise 
and rhetoric. Noise and rhetoric now drown what once was 
German literature. The Roman proverb: Silent musae inter 
arma— “In the midst of arms the arts of civilisation are 
hushed ”—is still true. Hitler’s Germany bristles with 
weapons of every sort and kind. And Hitler’s Germany has 
been forsaken by the civilised arts. 

For five long years—from 1933 to 1938—I tried to read, 
to recognise and to discover the new German literature. But 
I could not trace in it even the most rudimentary beginnings 
of a new poetic vision ; nor could I discover even the tiniest 
seed from which one might expect a future crop. All that! 
found was imitation, more or less skilled craftsmanship, ot 
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mere dilettantism. Apart from the exceptions already 
mentioned, the older writers have grown really old and 
weary ; and the younger ones, while still posing as youthful 
spirits, are in reality becoming like the a/te Kaempfer (Veteran 
warriors). Party pressure and uniformity have combined to 
make them old before their time. They do not even know 
what writing means. They are out of touch with the true 
German tradition because they have it continually drummed 
into them—and repeat it continually to themselves—that a 
brand-new Golden Age of German art and literature began 
in 1933. 

y century ago, there was a school of literature—the 
Romantic School—whose exponents extolled, amongst other 
things, the Dark Ages, the Fatherland, Blood and Soil, and 
Chivalry. Men like Heinrich von Kleist, Achim von Arnim, 
Clemens Brentano and others, founded a new patriotic and 
even race-conscious school of literature. Their works are 
immortal because they contributed new (or old) beauty to 
German literature, in the form of lyrics, plays and stories 
which rival even those of the great classic writers themselves. 
These might well have served as models for a National 
Socialist literature. But their sublimity is beyond the reach 
of a generation of drummers and trumpeters. German 
Romanticism, to-day, smells of the breath of prisoners—soured 
by confinement and darkness. 


Vil 

In 1936, the Deutsches Theater (German Theatre) in Berlin, 
which was formerly directed by Max Reinhardt and is now 
under the protection of Herr Goebbels, produced “ Don 
Carlos,” that brilliant play of Schiller’s youthful genius. In 
one famous scene, the Knight of St. John, the Marquis Posa, 
cries out under the very eyes of the Spanish tyrant, Philip II: 
“Sire! Give us liberty of thought!” On the first night, 
when Herr Goebbels was present, this line was greeted by 
thunderous applause which lasted for several minutes. In the 
successive performances of the play, this line had to be 
omitted. Thus, Germany’s greatest dramatist, became a 
victim of the Hitler-Goebbels censorship. 

This incident, significant in itself, is also important as a 
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symptom. Ina country where the words of a classic author 
in one of the loftiest passages of the whole of German 
literature, are sacrificed, how is it possible for new poetic 
values to be created and expressed? Under the present 
system it is impossible. 

This system begins its campaign against the poetic spirit 
with its onslaught on the youth of the country. The education 
of children and young people is—even when unintentionally 
so—subversive of all creative tendencies. Two years ago, 
the Principal of the leading school of dramatic art in Germany 
poured out his grief to me. Nowadays, he said, it is no longer 
a question of whether any of the young people attending his 
school possess or do not possess, dramatic ability. The factor 
of paramount importance is that all these young people who, 
either before or since 1933, have been influenced by the 
National Socialists, have lost all aptitude for, as well as all 
understanding of, art of any kind. They make no distinction 
between their chosen future career and their compulsory 
military service. Their motto is: that which is commanded 
from above must be obeyed. And their hearts beat no whit 
faster at the thought of ow this is to be done. And yet— 
concluded the Principal—without that fast beating of the 
heart, no truly creative work can ever be achieved. 

Here, he hit the nail well and truly on the head. Imagine 
for yourself, the life led by the boys and girls of the Germany 
of to-day—or even, alas! of yesterday. At five or six years of 
age, they learn to march, to drill, to become drummers or 
trumpeters, to give commands and to obey them, to strike, 
to thrust and to shoot. How can anything delicate or fine or 
“of such stuff as dreams are made of ” dawn in these young 
minds? Hardly are they out of the cradle they are 
brought into contact with all that is hard, brutal and 
uncivilised. Thus Spartans may be made, but not Athenians! 
Thus Teutons may be bred, but not Europeans! This is the 
essence and acme of the arch-enmity between National 
Socialism and every form of art and literature. The inclination, 
the urge, the love and even the passion for them, are choked 
before they see the light. Alas! Poor Germany! Alas, poot 
German art! Together with the Socialists, the Democrats 
and the Jews, it has been uprooted by Adolf Hitler ! 
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Vill 

The character of Adolf Hitler was created by the mediocre 
dramatist, Dietrich Eckhardt. Originally, he was a drummer. 
Now he is a Leader. But, fundamentally, he is still the same. 
He is still the maker of crude noises who, with his drumming, 
drowns all subtlety of thought and sensitiveness of spirit. 
German literature—with so much else besides—has been 
silenced. 

The conditions for the existence of any given literature 
can never be judged in isolation. Literature is always a mirror 
—and a flawless one—of conditions in general. As a nation 
is, so will its literature become. The German nation, to-day, 
has no literature. It has ceased to be a nation. It is merely 
a conglomerate of “ followers”—a Gefolgschaft, to use a 
favourite Nazi term. In other and better words, it is a one- 
way Society. Germans have always had a weakness for such 
societies; and Hitler has exploited this weakness. Out of 
that which was once a great nation, he has created a mammoth 
society with banners, with processions, with meetings, with 
uniforms—and with himself as its President. Incidentally, a 
society of this description depends for its prestige on being 
able to debar certain people from membership. The German- 
Society debars the Jews. 

And so the once-honoured literature of Germany has 
become the literature (in another sense) of a society. It is 
forced to be subservient to the narrow interests of that society, 
and must have the approval of the President and the rest of 
the committee. Above all else it must extol the German- 
Society as being more glorious than any other. 

Once more the question: what has become of literature 
in Hitler’s Party and State ? 

Literature in Hitler’s Party and State has become a harlot. 
The harlot of a one-way Society ! 

HERSIN. 
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Some Aspects OF SoviET FOREIGN TRADE 
T= Soviet Government continues the policy it has 
been pursuing since 1917—the policy of business 
relations with all countries, so long as they maintain 
like relations with the Soviet Union. Socialist society 
should not be conceived as an entirely isolated unit. Socialist 
economy engages in both export and import trade. In 
international law the Soviet Union, as any other neutral ip 
this War, is free to trade with Germany as well as with 
Britain and France. How Soviet trade relations will be 
affected by the War is unpredictable. This article is concerned 
with some aspects which played a characteristic part in those 
relations ; they will be stated briefly and with a view to show 
their peculiarity. 

Normally such trade relations would depend on three 
factors. First, the willingness of the capitalist world to 
purchase Soviet exports and the Soviet ability to export them. 
Second, the ability of the capitalist world to supply the sort 
of goods required by the Soviets. And third, the credit 
question. Before describing those special factors which 
disturbed or otherwise the above normal course of trade, let 
me make a brief mention—not purporting to be a complete 
statement—of what the Soviet Union now is, economically, 
and something about her foreign trade. 

On the basis of national ownership of the means of 
production and a scientifically planned national economy, the 
Union of the eleven Socialist Soviet Republics with their 
183 million citizens has now achieved the rank of a world 
economic power which is first in Europe in the physical 
volume of industrial production, second in the world in this 
respect after the U.S.A. The Soviet Union dominates the 
world in large-scale mechanized agriculture (with 1,000 
million acres of collective farms alone), it is first in the world 
in the production of manganese ore, tractors, harvester 
combines, beet sugar, flax, potatoes, wheat, oats, barley and 
tye (nearly half of the latter in the whole world). The 
U.S.S.R. is second in the world in the production of iron ore, 
oil and gold (holding one-third of world’s deposits of the 
last). The U.S.S.R. possesses the greatest reserves of timber 
in the world, as well as of coal. Since 1913 the production 
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of coal has been quadrupled, of oil, cotton and sugar more 
than trebled. But the foreign trade of the U.S.S.R. never 
reached pre-1914 figures. 

The average turnover of foreign trade for the years 
1909-1913 was, in million roubles, 11,508.0, with export at 
6513-9 and import at 4,994.1. Under the Soviets in the 

k year of 1930 the foreign trade turnover reached (in 
million roubles) only 9,176.8, consisting of export at 4,539.3 
and import at 4,637.5. In 1937 Soviet trade turnover at 
3,069.9 million roubles amounted to only one-tenth of that 
ofthe U.S.A. Since 1935 both balances of trade and payments 
are in favour of the U.S.S.R. The Soviet Union has 
practically no foreign debts and is renowned for punctual 
payments. Soviet exports never exceeded 2 per cent of the 
entire national production, but at present they are less than 
1percent. The U.S.A. export about 16 per cent, Britain about 
25 per cent and Belgium even 50 per cent of their national 
production. Russian wheat exports before 1914 amounted 
to 24.5 per cent of the world’s wheat exports, whereas in 
1930, despite a harvest exceeding any pre- or post-war one, 
Soviet exports of wheat made out only 13.6 per cent of the 
world’s wheat exports. While in 1909-13 agricultural goods 
formed 70.6 per cent of the average annual Russian export 
and industrial goods only 29.4 per cent, the average for the 
yeats of the first Five Year Plan (1928-32) of agricultural 
exports dropped to 39.5 per cent and that of industrial 
exports rose to 60.5 per cent. For the second Five Year 
Plan (1933-37) the corresponding figures were 27.6 per cent 
and 72.4 per cent respectively. From a backward agricultural 
country the U.S.S.R. developed into a highly industrialised 
one, capable of producing at home every kind of machine 
and instrument. As a result, the import of machinery and 
other metal goods was reduced from 1931 to 1936 to less than 
one-fifth, while production within the country more than 
trebled during that period. To complete this rapid sketch 
of the dynamics of Soviet foreign trade I may add that 95 per 
cent of it is shipped by sea (Baltic, Black Sea, Murmansk) 
and for Soviet-chartered tonnage British shipowners received 
in 1937 alone one and a half million pounds. 

This short sketch must strike one as giving a picture of 
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an enormously rich country playing a comparatively small 
part in international markets. The answer to this lies both 
in the home economic policy of the Soviet State and in the 
fact of its trading in and with what is called the “ capitalist 
encirclement.” The home policy is to “ build socialism in 
one country ” by developing highly all the resources of the 
country with the aim of “catching up and surpassing 
capitalist countries.” Far from entertaining the ideal of 
autarchy of the Fascist countries, the U.S.S.R. from the 
earliest days tried to trade abroad. As a sequel to nationalisa- 
tion of production and transport, the Soviet Foreign Trade 
Monopoly was proclaimed in April, 1918. The Monopoly 
thus became an integral part of the Planned Economy, with 
a view, in the first place, to importing what was required for 
industrial restoration and further construction, and in the 
second place, without dissipating home resources, with a 
view to exporting goods of such a quantity and value as 
would pay for the imports. Thus the Monopoly became a 
mighty weapon in the process of industrialisation of the 
U.S.S.R. In order to impede the “ building of Socialism,” 
difficulties were made for a normal operation abroad of one 
of its instruments, namely, foreign trade. Such difficulties, 
to be analysed below, were the result of the trade and foreign 
policies of the “ encirclement.” 

The State Monopoly of Foreign Trade is an instrument of 
Soviet trade policy and the latter is inseparable from Soviet 
foreign policy. The connection between the two has been 
emphasised by M. Stalin who, speaking last March at the 
18th Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, 
said: “ Our foreign policy is clear ; it is a policy of preserva- 
tion of peace and the strengthening of commercial relations 
with all countries. That is our position, and we shall adhere 
to this position as long as these countries maintain like 
relations with the U.S.S.R. and as long as they make no 
attempts to trespass on the interests of our country.” The 
trouble is that such attempts have been made from the 
beginning of Soviet trading. Although established in 1918, 
the organs of the Foreign Trade Monopoly were prevented 
from starting operations for two years owing to the Wars 
of Intervention and the Blockade by the Allies. The first 
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preaches in the latter were made in 1920-21 when the Soviets 
began trading with the Baltic countries. L. B. Krassin, then 
People’s Commissar for Foreign Trade, justly applied Peter 
the Great’s word to these countries, they became Soviet’s 
“window to Europe,” chiefly for Soviet transit trade. 
1921 saw the introduction of the Soviet New Economic 
Policy, “‘a strategic retreat in order better to advance.” 
This policy gave a certain latitude to private trading within 
the country and it was misinterpreted abroad as a return to 
capitalism. The author of the Memorandum on Soviet 
Foreign Trade issued (1934) by the University of Birmingham 
links up this misconception with the plethora of agreements 
and recognitions which followed. Britain was the first 
country to regularise its trade with Soviet Russia by signing 
a trade agreement on the 16th March, 1921, although de jure 
recognition was withheld until 1924. Britain occupied 
second place, after Germany, in the trade of Tsarist Russia, 
one-fifth of the latter’s total exports having been shipped to, 
and 12-14 per cent of her total imports provided by, Britain. 
g8 per cent of Tsarist exports were foodstuffs, raw materials 
and semi-manufactured goods (timber, flax, eggs, butter, 
tye, barley, oats, bristles) and a quarter of the imports was 
coal, another quarter being raw materials (cotton, wool, 
tubber and non-ferrous metals). The Anglo-Soviet Agree- 
ment was followed by a German-Soviet one and a number 
of agreements with other countries. In 1909-13 the share of 
Germany amounted to 25-30 per cent of total Russian 
exports and as much as 42-48 per cent of total imports, 
Russia exporting grain, animal products, timber, flax, bristles, 
and importing machinery, chiefly for agriculture and for 
light industries, chemicals, etc. Germany was the first great 
power to recognise de jure Soviet Russia already in 1918. 
These two great European countries, Britain and Germany, 
continued to play an important part in Soviet trade, competing 
for the first place in Soviet imports and reaching it alternately, 
for instance, Germany in 1927, Britain in 1935, with a 
tendency in later years for Germany to become the chief 
market for Soviet exports (grain, timber, oil, butter and 
gold) and for Britain to become the chief supplier of Soviet 
imports (machinery, rubber, non-ferrous metals). Britain 
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and Germany, and Europe generally for that matter, found a 
very serious belated rival in the U.S.A. who was cleventh 
among direct buyers from Russia in 1913 and fourth among 
direct sellers to Russia. The first direct contacts between 
Soviet Russia and the U.S.A. in 1923 (the de jure recognition 
took place a whole decade later) resulted already in the 
following years of 1924-25 in U.S.A. occupying temporarily 
the first place in Soviet imports (cotton, copper, agricultural 
and industrial machines), 27.9 per cent of the total. Europe, 
which furnished in 1913 76.8 per cent of Russian imports, 
lost in favour of America and Asia, and in 1926-27 supplied 
only 55 per cent of Soviet imports and, in fact, never 
recaptured its former predominance in the Russian market. 
Soviet imports, chiefly from U.S.A., Britain and Germany, 
and consisting chiefly of machinery imported at a cost of 
eight and one-half milliard roubles (25 roubles = £1, as fixed 
on the 1st April, 1936) during the First and Second Five 
Year Plans, greatly helped with the progress of these Plans, 
As a consequence, the structure of both Soviet imports and 
exports, as indicated earlier, was changing during that 
period. While, for instance, in 1932 the U.S.S.R. absorbed 
68.2 per cent of the total world export of machine tools, in 
1934 this figure was reduced to 20 per cent. The import of 
agricultural machinery has ceased altogether since 1932. 
Only special technical equipment of the highest quality is 
being imported now, and such colonial goods as rubber, 
jute, hemp, cocoa, etc., and some of the former imports 
such as ferrous metals, tractors, fertilisers, are being exported. 
At the same time the nature and value of exported goods is 
changing. In place of crude oil, more and more petrol; in 
place of rough timber, sawn goods; in place of undressed, 
manufactured furs are being exported. 

The oscillations in Soviet trade with the above principal 
and other countries during the past 20 years cannot be 
followed up here in so far as they (the oscillations) were 
caused by such “ purely” economic factors as demand for 
industrial equipment, the vital question of credits, the world 
economic crisis, etc., But in the trade relations between the 
Soviet Union and the rest of the world the “ normal ” (among 
capitalist countries) economic factors, even “ economic wats,” 
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for instance, had a specific tinge which, in the course of the 
two decades of trading, often assumed the character of an 
open political act which generally hindered the normal 
intercourse. Some of these acts are worth recording now 
when two of the Soviet Union’s principal contracting patties, 
Germany and Britain, are at war with each other and when 
much will depend on the attitude of such an important 
factor in the result as the U.S.S.R. What efforts in the 
economic field that country has undertaken in the course of 
the fateful year of 1939, especially with all her neighbours, 
will be shown at the end of this article. 

I am aware of the difficulty of drawing a line between, 
say, economic discrimination, as practised between capitalist 
countries themselves, and a hostile political act, except that 
all politics are concentrated economics. And war itself was 
rightly diagnosed over 100 years ago by the Prussian general 
von Clausewitz to be politics conducted with other means. 
Anti-Soviet politics which link up the early days of armed 
intervention with suggestions from some quarters that the 
wat with Germany might be “ switched over ” into an anti- 
Soviet crusade, can be seen in the “purely ” economic 
relations with the U.S.S.R. In the latter field this “ ideology ” 
wrecked as early as 1922 the Genoa Conference when economic 
help was promised to the then very poor Soviets by Mr. 
Lloyd George on condition of their dropping the Foreign 
Trade Monopoly. Further, the notorious case of the late 
People’s Commissar for Foreign Trade, A. P. Rosengolz, 
has shown the justice of the old wisdom that, failing to kill 
one’s enemy, one embraces him. The characteristic reluctance 
of the British Government to enter into negotiations with 
the U.S.S.R. for a new economic agreement (as well as 
their backwardness in having sent in place of a Cabinet 
Minister, officials for both economic and political talks in 
Moscow in March and June, 1939, respectively) has been 
these days much commented upon. The present casual 
exchanges of rubber and Cornish tin against the much- 
needed Russian timber, as well as the announced “ forwarding 
to Moscow of further lists of goods for a two-ways trade ” 
are piece-meal methods not likely to impress one as a serious 
attempt to improve trading (and political) relations with the 
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Soviet Union to the mutual advantage of both peoples, 
The unfavourable wish-fulfilling Press conjectures as to Soviet 
export possibilities remind one of similar “ estimates ” of 
the value of the Soviet armed forces at the time of the Czech 
crisis in 1938. If anti-Sovietism in politics proved fatal to 
the preservation of peace, then selfish considerations alone 
apart from any others, should keep this virus out of trade 
relations with the U.S.S.R. Trade between states ruled by 
| sg gg interests, eagerly searching for or 

itterly defending markets and colonies landed the World 
in two Wars within our memory. Soviet trade, in contrast 
to Tsarist trade (whose motto was the famous ministerial 
pronouncement: “We shall rather starve than stop 
exporting ”), does not aim at capturing foreign markets or 
enslaving them by the export of capital. The best example 
of economic non-aggression is provided by Soviet trade with 
the Eastern countries, former semi-colonies of Tsarist 
Imperialism. 

There remains, of course, the 22 years’ co-existence of the 
Soviet and the capitalist economic systems. The continuous, 
enormous growth of the former was outlined briefly. Two 
World Wars and a world economic crisis have badly shaken 
and deformed the latter. Quotas, tariffs, etc., made trade 
exchanges between capitalist countries an affair of high 
foreign politics. But in their commerce with the U.S.S.R. 
it was the “spectre of Communism” which haunted and 
choked additionally “‘ normal ” trade relations. It coloured 
them often to the exclusion and at the expense of vaster 
national interests and led to regrettable and avoidable 
incidents, some of which will be listed later. Speaking at the 
18th Congress of the Communist Party last March, Molotov 
said: “ History confronts the U.S.S.R. not only with the 
question of collaborating with the capitalist countries but also 
with the question of a competition between the two economic 
systems, the new and the old, between the U.S.S.R. and the 
principal capitalist countries—for primacy in the economic 
field.” And previous to this he said: “ This, of course, is 
no threat; and such a peaceful competition can injure 
nobody. Nevertheless, it will be a trial of strength on a big 
scale.” Now four out of six “ principal capitalist countries ” 
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are conducting what was formerly “ peaceful” War with 
other, more drastic means. Should the War last the officially- 
calculated three years, its end may coincide with the completion, 
barring complications, of the Third Five Year Plan of 
Socialist Construction. By then the result of the uninvited 
competition between the two systems will be seen more 
dearly and we are likely to need Soviet goods not less but 
more than ever before. 

Returning to the impediments of a specific character 
referred to above, they fall into two categories closely related 
with each other. The first consists of acts and manifestations 
undertaken by big vested interests and directed against 
Soviet trade or its organs. The second category consists 
of acts prompted by the said interests but undertaken by the 
“protecting ” Government itself. Such protection is often 
an expedient by which competing monopolistic combinations 
use the power of the State (L’état—v’est nous) for their narrow, 
anti-national group interests. This is the essence of State 
Capitalism, particularly under War conditions, when quite 
openly the planning and regulating and distributing offices 
of the State are “‘ controlled,” “ advised,” etc., by big business 
men filling these official posts. 

A nationally owned and planned economy cannot, 
obviously, have a foreign trade run by private or group 
interests motivated by ¢heir profit. No wonder that when 
Soviet trade made its début, it was met by the group interests 
in question with a hostility where the “ordinary ” fear of 
endangered profits was mixed with a special fear of the 
“spectre” and a fellow feeling with the “ former owners.” 
According to J. D. Yanson (“ Foreign Trade in the U.S.S.R.” 
1934), former chairman of Arcos Ltd., in London: “ The 
first attempt to export Soviet timber was met by the resistance 
of the English Timber Exchange, influenced by some timber 
trading firms which had interests in pre-War Russia and 
therefore considered themselves affected by the nationalisation 
of property.” Space forbids listing and going into all the 
cases of attacks on Soviet exports, raids on Soviet trade 
organisations ; of gold and credit blockade, of slanderous 
attacks about Soviet “ dumping,” using “forced labour,” 
etc., crusades culminating in Acts imposing an embargo on 
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Soviet trade. To-day it is the alleged “ help ” to Nazis that 
is made to arouse anti-Soviet feeling. But let me give a few 
additional examples out of the history of Soviet Foreign Trade, 

The campaign against “stolen” Russian oil products by 
Sir Henri Deterding, the oil king and benefactor of Nazi 
Germany, will be remembered in this country. Likewise the 
allegations of Soviet’s “ financial insolvency.” And earlier 
in 1923, Lord Curzon’s ultimatum on a dispute over fishing 
rights and in 1927 the police raid on Arcos Ltd., followed 
by breach of diplomatic and trade telations. Sir John 
Simon’s ultimatum in 1933 over the then still sub judice case 
of British engineers led to an embargo on Soviet trade, 
Soviet reprisals by diverting their orders elsewhere account 
for the oscillations of foreign trade mentioned before. Soviet 
desire to avoid such mutually inimical actions as voiced by 
Litvinov in his suggestion of economic non-aggression pacts 
at the 1933 World Economic Conference in London was 
rejected by all except Turkey. Similarly treated was his 
declaration that, given terms, the U.S.S.R. was open to 
import from the then crisis-ridden, “ over-produced ” world, 
goods to the value of one thousand million dollars. This 
occasion was also memorable for the speech of Hugenberg, 
the Nazi delegate, advocating the colonisation of the Ukraine. 
To finish with this chapter let me mention the only instance 
when the Soviet Union allowed itself to be used to pull the 
chestnuts out of the fire for others (which she refuses to do 
now). I mean her participation in the economic War 
(sanctions) against Italy in 1935. As will be remembered, the 
oil kings through their Governments turned down the 
proposal, which was supported by the U.S.S.R., to apply to 
the Fascists the vital oil sanctions. The U.S.S.R. has learned 
the meaning behind such Western phrases as “ Fighting the 
Fascist-Nazi Aggressor.” 

Having dealt so far with examples of chiefly political 
factors of a negative kind, I shall now give a few contrary 
examples from the experience of Soviet trading with Eastern 
countries and I shall conclude with the more recent 
experiences. On its formation, the Soviet Government 
declared the rejection of the Tsarist colonial policy, the 
abrogation of all existing agreements based on inequalities 
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and of the concessions in Eastern countries. Soviet assistance 
to achieve equality and independence and industrial develop- 
ment was undertaken in agreements in 1921 (and later) with 
Persia, Afghanistan, Turkey and Mongolia. Supported by 
the Soviet Union, Iran in 1927 and Turkey in 1929 ended, the 
former the capitulations, the latter the ruinous Lausanne 
agreement and both established an autonomous customs 
system. The large State textile mills in Turkey were planned 
and equipped by the U.S.S.R. Iran, simultaneously with a 
new trade agreemert, signed in 1935 a contract for Soviet 
technical aid in the construction of elevators, rice-cleansing 
and wool-washing factories. Tuva and Mongolia have a 
Foreign Trade Monopoly and a Soviet-built industrial 
combine is working up local raw materials. The share of 
the East in Soviet trade is steadily increasing (now about 
16 per cent). Wool, cotton, hides and skins are Soviet imports. 
More and more metals, machinery, cars and equipment are 
Soviet exports. During the economic crisis, when world 
markets were crippled, the Eastern countries found a ready 
market in the undisturbed economy of the U.S.S.R. 

The Soviet policy of seeking closer commercial relations 
was pursued throughout the crisis leading to the War 
and has continued since the outbreak of War, especially 
in case of neighbours of the U.S.S.R., who include 
now Germany. As one investigator (Mr. W. Hoeffding) 
wrote in 1936: “ Political antagonism between Communist 
U.S.S.R. and Nazi Germany does not seem to present any 
insurmountable obstacles to the maintenance, and even to an 
extension, of trade relations between the two countries.” 
In Soviet exports Germany occupied in 1934 first, in 1935 
second, in 1936 third place; in Soviet imports Germany 
occupied in 1934 second, in 1935 third, in 1936 first place. 
The trade agreement of the 19th August, 1939, provide, 
inter alia, for a financial credit of 200 million Mks. on the best 
terms ever obtained by the U.S.S.R. for long-term credits 
(74 years). In the words of Molotov (31st October, 1939) : 
“The present negotiations carried on in Germany are 
preparing a broad basis for the development of trade between 
the Soviet Union and Germany.” It is noteworthy that 
Tevosyan, the Commissar for Shipbuilding, heads the 
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delegation. The intensified home and foreign supplies 
(including Italian) of ships will further destroy the “ dearest 
wish” behind the Anglo-German Naval Treaty of 1935, 
Soviet deliveries to Germany of one million tons of grain and 
fodder is in keeping with her neutrality and refusal to regard 
foodstuffs as war contraband. It may well be that “Red 
Bread ” will prove more effective help to German workers 
to fight Hitlerism than the opposite method. And also, it 
is unlikely that “ after Hitler ” they will be easily “ switched 
over” to “defend Civilisation against Bolshevism.” It is 
unwise to underestimate Soviet capacity to export. Soviet 
exports are elastic and determined by the necessities of 
import. The question is, will other, especially belligerent 
countries, in need of Soviet supplies, be able to satisfy Soviet 
import requirements ? British firms, for example, could not 
fulfil, because of war orders, their Soviet contracts. How 
the adapted eight railway lines connecting Germany with the 
U.S.S.R. and the improved Baltic facilities will affect Soviet- 
German trade cannot be answered yet. 

On the basis of Pacts of Mutual Assistance, trade agree- 
ments were concluded last October with Esthonia, Latvia 
and Lithuania, providing for trade “ increase several fold” 
(Molotov.) Nazi interests on these shores of Mare Nostrum 
have been sent packing and there is less likelihood of this 
Soviet’s “‘ window on Europe ” being smashed in. News is 
coming in of an impending Soviet-Japanese Trade Agreement. 
Soviet-Japanese commerce has never been brisk. The 
“incidents ” in the summer of 1938-39 gave the Japanese a 
bitter taste. Herein lies the political significance of the 
impending agreement. Thus the increased might of the 
Soviet Union within a few weeks after the start of this War, 
pacified, so to speak, the two focal points of War, the two 
aggressive Fascist neighbours, Germany and Japan. Soviet 
efforts in the course of the fateful 1939 show an intensification 
of the policy of closer commercial relations in the face of 
the approaching catastrophe. Thus in January and February, 
1939, a renewal of trade pacts with France, Esthonia, Latvia 
and Lithuania was stipulated. In February a new commercial 
agreement was made with Poland and it was reported that 
not waiting for ratification (which took place only in June), 
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the U.S.S.R. began soon heavy shipment, inter alia, of cotton 
and manganese ore (both important for war), evidently 
believing in the success of Pact negotiations with Britain and 
France regarding Poland. Also in February, following a 

deal of trouble and even suspension for over one year 
of normal relations, a new Soviet-Italian trade agreement was 
signed providing for considerable increase in trade. In June 
a comprehensive trade agreement with China was signed, and 
there were reports of a Soviet loan to that country. In 
August a new agreement with U.S.A. was reached on the 
basis of enlarged Soviet purchases, and a few days before the 
War the already mentioned Soviet-German commercial 
agreement was signed. Britain has not concluded a new 
agreement with the Soviet Union, although Mr. R. S. Hudson, 
Secretary of the Department of Overseas Trade, visited 
Moscow at the end of March. 

At the time of writing (end of November) trade negotia- 
tions were proceeding with Bulgaria, Hungary and Yugo- 
slavia, which is not without importance for Balkan develop- 
ments. ‘That Bulgaria has been lately, as reported in the 
Press, moving out of the Nazi orbit and drawing closer to 
the Soviet Union, is of some consequence, seeing that 
Bulgaria is situated on important Black Sea trade routes. No 
less interested in the Black Sea region are Hungary, the new 
Soviet neighbour, and Yugoslavia. It will be remembered 
that the Soviet Union broke off diplomatic relations with 
Hungary on the latter’s joining the anti-Commintern Pact a 
few months before the War. The present trade talks are, 
apparently, a preliminary to a resumption of normal diplomatic 
relations. As to Yugoslavia—that field of Italo-German 
tivalry—she was one of the few remaining countries in the 
world which had not recognised the Soviet Union. This 
refusal has been at last broken down. 

Summing up, one may say that Soviet trade persevered 
in its policy of peace and economic rapprochement with all 
countries, despite numerous provocations and obstacles in 
the course of the last 20 years. No doubt, Soviet trade 
will be called upon to play an even more important part as 
a factor of peace now and later, when the War is over and 
the work of reconstruction will begin. S. F. Ostakovsk1. 
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MEMORANDA ON RusstAN ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. First 
Series, Nos. 3 and 4, 8s. Second Series, Nos. 5-8, ros, 6¢, 
Third Series, Nos. 9-12, 105. 6d. (Birmingham Bureay of 
Research, The University, Birmingham.) 

HE Russian Department of the University of Bir. 

| | mingham, under Professor Konovalov, has during the 
last eight years issued from time to time memoranda 

on Russian economic conditions which deserve to be 
widely known. The amount of opinion, pro and con, with 
regard to the Soviet Government and its economic system 
and achievements ladled out to the world is excessive; to 
find facts uncontaminated or undistorted by opinion is 
extremely difficult. These memoranda at least give the facts 
which are available. Economic facts are nearly always 
figures ; the figures which the memoranda provide us with 
are necessarily those supplied by the Soviet Government. 

Professor Konovalov gives them to us and analyses them; 

he also often states his own conclusions. He is probably, 

like practically everyone, not unbiased with regard to Russia, 
and he is not, we should guess, very sympathetic to the 

Stalin regime. But he keeps the facts and his own conclusions 

distinct, and the result is extremely interesting and valuable. 

The memoranda cover a wide range. Four of them, if 
taken together, on a useful picture of the expectations and 
achievements of the first two five-year plans. They are 

Memorandum No. 1, Remarks on the Five Year Plan, 

published in May, 1931, and now unfortunately out of print ; 

Memorandum No. 5, Remarks on the Five Year Plan, 

published in May, 1932; Memorandum No. 10, Remarks on 

the Second Five Year Plan, published in November, 1934, 

and Memorandum No. 12, Results of the Second Five Year 

Plan and the Project of the Third Five Year Plan, published 

in July, 1939. It is extraordinarily interesting to study the 

figures and the comments and analysis issued at these intervals 
during the last eight years. The most striking fact is the 
great increase in production which took place during the 

second five-year plan. In the two tables on pages 5 and 13 

of Memorandum No. 12 the detailed figures are given of 

the quantities planned and actually produced in all the chief 

industries and in agriculture for each year from 1928 to 1937. 
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The most marked difference between the achievement of the 
two plans is, of course, in agriculture, but the figures also 
show the enormous development of the coal, iron and steel 
industries. 

The foreign trade of Soviet Russia is dealt with in three 
memoranda. Memorandum No. 4, published in February, 
1932, deals with the balance of payments and the foreign 
debt of the U.S.S.R. in the years 1924-25 to 1930-31. 
Memorandum No. 7, published in October, 1932, analyses 
the statistics of exports and imports in the years 1930, 1931, 
and the first six months of 1932. But Memorandum No. 9, 
Foreign Trade of the U.S.S.R., published July, 1934, is the 
most valuable study of this subject. The statistics cover the 
yeats 1924 to 1933 and are coinpared with those of 1913, 
the exports and imports being classified in the tables both 
according to countries and commodities. 

Memorandum No. 3 (1931) deals with the National 
Income of the U.S.S.R.; No. 6 (1932) with Wages of 
Industrial Workers in the U.S.S.R., and No. 8 (1932) with 
the Communist Policy towards the Peasant and the Food 
Crisis in the U.S.S.R. Two other items deserve particular 
notice. There is a very interesting section in the first memo- 
randum dealing with the actual legal position of compulsory 
labour in the U.S.S.R. and in Memorandum No. 5 there is a 
section dealing with Oil Consumption and Export in the 
year 1932. With regard to Russian production of oil and 
the available quantities for export, it is interesting to note 
that in 1932 the maximum plan of production for 1933 was 
4o million tons. The actual production in 1932 was 22.3 
million tons, and the memorandum considers the planned 
figure “utopian ” and estimates that the maximum in 1933 
would not exceed 30 million tons. Now if one turns to the 
statistics of oil production in Memorandum No. 12 one 
finds that the amount actually produced in 1933 was 22.5 
million tons, and that an output of 30 million tons was not 
reached until the year 1937 when the planned output was 
46.8 million tons and the actual output 30.5 million tons. 
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PARLIAMENT. By W. Ivor JENNINGS. 548-+-Xxlii pp. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 255. net.) 
BOOK on Parliament could not hope to reach the 
Az of achievement attained by Dr. Jenning’s great 
pioneering work, Cabinet Government. Too much has 
been written and too much is already known about 
the subject. But despite the large existing literature, the 
present volume possesses distinctive merits. The author is 
realistic, original and extremely erudite. 

His realism is shown by the detailed description of the 
part played by pressure groups such as the Farmers’ Union, 
the National Association of Local Government Officers, and 
many others, in the process of legislation: his chapter on 
“Who Makes the Laws?” is most illuminating on this 
topic. His originality may be indicated by the fact that 
there are long chapters devoted to such little-studied aspects 
of Parliamentary government as Parties and Officials, the 
Framework of Oratory, the Art of Management, and the 
Technique of Opposition. His remarkable erudition is dis- 
played on almost every page. It is of the kind that one would 
have thought it almost impossible for anyone outside 
Parliament to acquire. It makes one feel that Dr. Jennings 
may one day be asked to give a W.E.A. class in Westminster 
Hall for the benefit of the Speakers’ Counsel, clerks of the 
two Houses, Government and Opposition Whips, and M.P.s 
desiring to specialise in procedure! Incidentally, he is never 
misled by the outward forms of procedure, but invariably 
explains their real purpose or utility. 

Dr. Jennings takes the view that Parliamentary govem- 
ment in Britain is strong, healthy and firmly established; 
and that it is extremely responsive to comparatively small 
changes in public opinion, once they are manifested. His 
opinion concerning the nature of the party conflict is the 
very opposite of that recently put forward by Professor Laski 
in Parliamentary Government in England, in which it was argued 
that a crisis is impending owing to the irreconcilable nature 
of the policies to which the Conservative and Labour Parties 
are respectively committed. 

The author of the present work sees no such fundamental 
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divergence. “ The effective differences between the immediate 

licies of the two great parties are never very great,” he 
writes (p. 128). “The Government and the Opposition 
cannot be divided except in emphasis, enthusiasm and skill ” 
(p. 155). And in a later passage he declares: “ The policies 
put forward by the respective parties differ more in spirit 
than in substance” (p. 430). Such differences of principle 
as now exist between the parties “are no greater than the 
differences that separated Tories and Whigs or Conservatives 
and Liberals during the last century. Naturally, the organised 
capitalist groups are on the one side and the organised 
workers’ groups on the other. But the appeal is to the 
whole, and because it is to the whole the immediate differences 
cannot be fundamental ” (p. 504). 

Parliament is a masterly exposition of our greatest insti- 
tution. Yet it is somehow a curiously unsatisfying book. 
In the main, perhaps, because it is not critical, comparative 
or constructive ; in part because we scarcely feel the need 
for a purely descriptive text-book of political institutions at 
the present time. 

What one would like to know is how efficient Parliament 
is in relation to its functions ; how it compares, for example, 
with the legislative assemblies of the smaller democracies, or 
with the French Parlement. Ate the inconveniences of the 
Palace of Westminster a serious handicap? Is it necessary 
for a division to occupy ten minutes ? Would Parliamentary 
business be aided if Members of Parliament were provided 
with individual office accommodation, as is done in Washing- 
ton for members of Congress? Why is the library of the 
House so inadequate ? Why is there not a legislative drafting 
bureau to assist members? These and a hundred other 
questions spring to the mind. Dr. Jennings might reply that 
he has already written a little book on Parliamentary reform 
which deals with certain questions. But one could still have 
wished that the present work had not been planned and 
executed on purely expository lines. Nevertheless, it will be 
a useful addition to the list of books which can be safely 
recommended to students of public law, constitutional history 
and politics, to Civil Servants and Local Government officers, 


and to Parliamentary candidates. Wa A. Rosson 
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THE TOWN THAT was MurDERED. Ay ELLEN Wirxmson 
M.P. (Gollancz. 75. 6d.) ; 
T the present time, anyone who walks about the 
Az: of England can study at frequent intervals g 
poster which says “Your courage, your cheerfulness, 
your resolution will bring ws victory.” I do not 
suppose that I am the only person who has meditated upon 
the possible significance of these pronouns, or wondered a 
little whose courage, and whose resolution was to bri 
victory to whom. To anyone so wondering, and thinking, 
moreover, how much difference, both in standard of life and 
purpose of life, is to-day disguised, as it was between 1914 and 
1918, under the phrase ational Unity of Effort, Ellen 
Wilkinson’s new book comes as a unique reminder. 

Unique is a dangerous word for a reviewer; but so far 
as my knowledge goes, this story of Jarrow és unique. Jarrow 
may be most succinctly described as the town of 35,000 
people in which a penny rate yields only four hundred pounds 
—as against fifteen hundred in Bedford and nearly seven 
thousand in Holborn ; the primary fact about Jarrow to-day, 
therefore, is its poverty. This poverty, and its results upon 
the lives and the health of the 35,000, Ellen Wilkinson has 
set out clearly and in cold figures. But many other books 
(even Blue Books) have set out, fully as cogently, the facts 
about the poverty of the poor and its contrast with the riches 
of the rich ; what this book does is to show its direct relation 
to the policy of the rich—or, rather, of the industrial as opposed 
to the industrious classes. What emerges very clearly from 
these pages is the way in which British capitalism of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries played ducks and drakes 
with the economy of towns like Jarrow, and, by basing its 
conduct firmly upon the pursuit of the “ beneficent private 
war ” for individual profit, wasted, to an almost inconceivable 
extent, not merely the human material of Jarrow, which was 
so easily replaceable that the nineteenth-century capitalist, at 
any rate, was prone to ignore it altogether, but the economic 
possibilities of Jarrow, to which one would have thought an 
industrial capitalism would have been alive. The most 
interesting part of Ellen Wilkinson’s book, therefore, is in the 
chapters which describe the history of Jarrovian industry, 
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which trace the tale of its development from the sea-coal of 
the beginning of the nineteenth century through the rise and 
reatness Of Palmet’s Shipbuilding Yard to its decline and 
eath in 1933 at the hands of National Shipbuilders’ Security, 
and to the attempt, strangled by the steelmasters, to brin 
blast-furnaces to Jarrow to replace the empty slips. The boo 
was finished in May of this year; since when Hitler and Mr. 
Chamberlain have between them pointed the moral of the 
lost steelworks even better than the author could have done. 
It is an extraordinary story; and it would appear, one 
would imagine, still more astonishing to the future historian, 
if there be any history to come. The chapters relating to the 
coalfield, with its strikes and cholera, its appalling housing, 
are familiar to all students of the industrial revolution, 
causing the reader to do no more than observe for the 
twentieth time the astounding unimaginativeness of man to 
man. Part Two, the saga of the shipyard, begins as a Samuel 
Smiles story of Victorian enterprise, proceeds to the profiteer’s 
dream of the war years, and ends with the deliberate 
destruction, by a number of industrial and financial magnates, 
of one of the finest shipbuilding yards in the country. Thus 
did finance eat men. In Part Three the meal is complete ; 
another and similar group prevents, by methods that are fully 
set out in the text, a steelworks, for which plans and capital 
were available, from coming to revive Jarrow’s fortunes. 
The remainder of the book describes Jarrow dead ; it includes 
a vivid description of the Jarrow March, the first occasion 
for generations on which a whole English town, irrespective 
of party, made a vain effort openly to bring its plight home 
to its governors, and an explanation of the failure of 
“enlightened capitalism,” as exemplified by Sir John Jarvis, 
to plaster the wounds which “ realistic capitalism ” had made. 
Easy to read, and well-balanced, this book is an excellent 
tract to put into the hands of the most innocent student. 
MARGARET COLE. 
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THE SMALLER Democracies. Ay Sr E. D. Smon. 
(Gollancz. 65.). 
Democracy Up-ro-paTeE. Ay Sir STAFFoRD Cripps. 
(Allen & Unwin. 25.). 
THE DegFENCE oF Democracy. Sy JoHN Mnrppieron 
Murry. (Cape. tos. 6d.). 
Democracy AND SociatisM. Sy A. ROSENBERG. (Bell, 
125. 6d.). 
PERSONALITY IN Po.irics. Ay Davip THomson. (Nelson, 
25. 6d.). 
T shee be salutary if one could make it illegal for anyone 
IE write about democracy during the next three years who 
had not satisfied a Board of Examiners that he had read 
and understood Sir E. D. Simon’s book Zhe Smaller 
Democracies. For it might help to eradicate both the ignorance 
and defeatism of democrats and the ignorance and com- 
placency of anti-democrats. The decay, decline, disappearance, 
or death of democracy is dinned into our heads from all sides, 
either with lamentation or hallelujah according to taste. Sir 
Stafford Cripps begins his book with a statement that “ there 
is no country left in the world where the old-fashioned liberal 
democracy which was regarded as the pattern for progressives 
in the nineteenth century is still in fact functioning,” and he 
gives as proof the statement that France has accepted a 
dictatorship and that “British democracy is rapidly 
approaching the same condition”; he maintains that “ the 
demoralisation of democratic government ” is “‘ apparent all 
over the world.” Zhe Smaller Democracies should be read by 
Sir Stafford Cripps and he will find that he has overlooked 
at least five countries of Europe. Sir Ernest Simon has made 
a personal and careful study of political and social conditions 
in Switzerland, the three Scandinavian countries, and Finland. 
It is an admirable book ; it gives the relevant, and only the 
relevant, facts, clearly and objectively. It enables one to 
understand both the formal organization of national and local 
government in these five countries and the way in which the 
system actually works in practice. Sir Ernest does not 
hesitate to interpret what he saw and point its moral, but 
he is scrupulous in marking the line between fact and opinion. 
He shows conclusively that in these countries democratic 
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government is not demoralized; on the contraty it is 
functioning vigorously and in Sweden at least it has 
advanced beyond the stage of liberal democracy to the 
beginnings of a true social democracy. In a valuable last 
chapter he considers the question why these democracies have 
succeeded. For the citizen of a Great Power it is depressing 
to find that one reason of their success is, in his opinion, their 
small size. 

Sir Stafford Cripps’s book has a definite and practical 
purpose. He wants to save democracy by bringing it up to 
date. He is concerned with democracy in our own country 
and in the mother of parliaments. He believes that a good 
deal of the difficulty here is due to the inefficiency of the 
machinery of democratic government, and that the machinery 
is inefficient because it was developed to deal with social and 
economic conditions which have now ceased to exist. His 
proposals are mainly directed to a reform of parliamentary 
procedure by an extension of the committee system. The 
ptinciples of policy and legislation would still be debated in 
and controlled by the whole House, but the details of 
legislation and the control of administration would be in the 
hands of committees. Sir Stafford’s criticism of the existing 
system and his arguments for reform are extremely interesting 
and there can be little doubt that development on the lines 
suggested by him is desirable. But a study of Sir Ernest 
Simon’s book might show that we could learn much from 
Scandinavian experience. For instance, the question of size 
in the unit of democratic government, referred to above, is 
not necessarily insoluble for us merely because we have to 
apply democracy to a large population and the centre of an 
empire while Sweden has a small and homogeneous popu- 
lation. The experience of Sweden suggests that the advantages 
which Swedish democracy obtains from the size of its 
population might be enjoyed by British democracy by means 
of devolution and federation. 

The three other books are more theoretical or historical. 
They are well worth reading. Mr. Thomson has written a 
teally admirable little book which examines the problem of 
government and of democracy from an original angle. It is 
a study of the interaction of the personal and the impersonal 
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in politics. His conclusion is that the impersonal element, 
the machinery of government, is designed and used for 
certain purposes, and that these are the purposes of the 
personal element, the politically effective part of the com. 
munity ; the object of democracy is to ensure that as large 
a part of the community as possible shall be politically effective. 
The value of his book consists largely in his detailed analysis 
of the ways in which the effectiveness of the personal element 
is thwarted, encouraged, narrowed, or widened. 

Mr. Murry’s and Professor Rosenberg’s books deal with 
the relation between democracy and Marxian socialism and 
are extremely theoretical and historical. They have another 
bond of resemblance ; they both have extremely good things 
in them, but as a whole are unsatisfactory, leaving the reader 
at the end in a state of hazy muddle. The reason for Mr. 
Murry’s failure is clear. As a critic and analyst he is clear and 
objective. He begins with a brilliant critique of Marxian 
socialism. He shows the profound significance both for 
democracy and for socialism in the modification of the position 
of the proletariat in the industrialized states of Europe under 
liberal democracy. Every one who still calls himself a 
democrat, a socialist, or both can learn a great deal from this 
analysis. Having taken the machine to pieces, Mr. Murty 
then proceeds to try to put it together again, and this part 
of his book seems to us as great a failure as the first part isa 
success. It leads into a world of hazy religious mysticism and 
uplift which may comfort those to whom that sort of thing 
appeals, but which has no relation to the grim realities of the 
world we unfortunately live in. 

The unsatisfactory nature of Dr. Rosenberg’s book is 
more difficult to understand. It is a historical analysis of the 
relation between socialism and democracy from the French 
Revolution until the present day. Much of the history anda 
good deal of the analysis are admirable, and, as with Mr. 
Murry, the earlier part of the book is very much better than 
the later sections. The analysis of the attitude of Marx and 
Engels to democracy at different periods of their life is 
particularly valuable. But the book suddenly seems to lose 
its grip on reality. The reason seems to be that Dr. Rosenberg 
bases his analysis of the historical development after the middle 
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of the nineteenth century upon a distinction between different 
forms of democracy, ¢.g. “ revolutionary democracy,” “ social 
democracy,” “liberal democracy.” Unfortunately he does 
not succeed in making the distinctions between and the reality 
of these types clear or permanent in the mind of the reader. 
The fault may in part rest on the translation, which is not at 
all good, but the result is to leave the reader in a haze. 
LEONARD WOOLF. 


Hrrter’s Route to BaGpap. Jy Barsara Warp, the 
Hon. BARBARA BUCKMASTER, CLARE HOLLINGWoRTH, 
VANDELEUR Rosinson, Lito LINKE. (George Allen and 
Unwin. 10s. 6d.). 

S collection of studies is clearly a valuable addition 

| to the books on Balkan affairs which have been 
published in English. Each of the five essays it 
contains is competent and informative, and, on the 

whole, they are written in a lively and attractive way. The 
story of modern Turkey is perhaps the most remarkable, 
for Turkey’s achievements have been veritably miraculous 
since Mustapha Kemal was elected as leader and military 
commander at Angora in 1920. As Miss Linke points out, 
the other Balkan states had hitherto found it possible to 
combine only against their traditional oppressors, the Turks. 
Yet since the signature of the Balkan pact in February, 1934, 
Turkey has more and more become the head of the Balkan 
family. The Kemalist regime seems to have achieved, both 
at home and abroad, precisely those things which many 
honest people vainly hoped from Hitler, including genuine 
reconciliation with old enemies and ex-subjects, peaceful, 
legal revision at Montreux, and, internally, a progressive yet 
intensely nationalist despotism, but one which was far less 
aggressive, far less brutal, even less Byzantine, than that of 
the Nazis in Germany. 

In some ways Miss Hollingworth’s section on Bulgaria 
is the most illuminating of these five, and her account of the 
intricate Macedonian Question is admirably clear. The 
wrapper of Hitler’s Route to Bagdad claims that one of the 
book’s objects is to analyse the extent and the quality of 
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German influence in the South-East, and it is Miss Holling. 
worth who is most instructive with regard to Nazi penetration, 
“The German Legation (in Sofia) and Consular staffs,” she 
writes, “ mix freely with the local people and thus facilitate 
the commercial negotiations of their salesmen.” On the 
other hand, “ Many of the British officials in the Balkans 
and especially in Bulgaria, are reluctant to mix with the 
‘natives.’ They do not, like the Germans and Italians, sit 
about in the cafés, and many educated and English-speaking 
Bulgarians have told me that they find it quite impossible to 
get on to friendly terms with the staff of the British Legation.” 
This indictment, levelled by all open-minded travellers at 
British diplomacy in general, is particularly alarming in war- 
time when neutral opinion and feeling have a special 
importance of their own. 

Perhaps the best contributions which Mr. Vandeleur 
Robinson makes are those of a general kind. His account 
of the plebiscite organised by Kondylis in order to bring 
home King George II of Greece is a classic description of 
“ popular ” voting as it has been staged in central and eastern 
Europe of late. And it is often not sufficiently well understood 
that, as Mr. Robinson writes of Metaxas’ “‘ Third Civilisation,” 
the evils of dictatorship are far greater in the moral than in 
the material field.” 

Miss Buckmaster sums up the dilemma of the Rumanians 
to-day when she writes that “experience in the (last) war 
led the Rumanian people to fear their Russian allies more 
than their German enemies.” Miss Ward surmounts the 
confusion of peoples and problems in Yugoslavia with great 
skill. She deals particularly well with the “ crucial difference 
between Croatia and Slovenia,” #.e., that “up to 1918 Slovenia 
had always been a province among provinces, and the 
Slovenes alone among South Slav peoples had not one hour 
of independence in their past history,” while the Croats had, 
until 1918, ever been able to cling to some form of autonomy 
at the least. Where many of those who knew Yugoslavia 
either from within or without will part company with Miss 
Ward is where she contends that Stoyadinovié was a relatively 
liberal ruler. This is perhaps a matter of opinion. But the 
map of Yugoslavia here given is positively misleading, for 
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it depicts all Bosnia as inhabited by Croats while in fact its 
mixed Serbo-Croat character has been one of the most 
dificult points in the Serbo-Croat discussions this year. 

Contrary to the expectations of Miss Ward and other 
competent observers, these discussions at last bore fruit 
under the stress of the events of last August. One longs, of 
course, for far more exact information about the practical 
results of the agreement which was then at last reached. But 
the book under review does what is possible to provide the 
background for the new epoch ushered in by the Russo- 
German Pact, which has in fact brought back Russia to rival 
Austro-German influence in the Balkans. In view of the 
great sentimental attachment of the Southern Slavs to any 
kind of Russia this rivalry is full of possibilities which are 
not diminished by assuming the disguise of Russo-German 
friendship. Yet although Rumanians are bound to react to 
the new situation very differently from Slavs, most reports 
since the outbreak of war suggest that Balkan unity, already 
in bud, is now beginning to flower, and that Italy is diligently 
tending the blossom. Hungarian-Rumanian enmity, re- 
emphasised from Budapest, is at least as serious a hindrance 
as the question of Southern Dobruja, but Hungary, now 
alienated by the Berlin-Moscow Agreement, is regarded as 
Axis territory and consequently omitted from Hijtler’s Route 
to Bagdad. 

This book suffers, naturally, from a certain degree of 
overlapping, but above all it lacks an epilogue to link it up 
with the situation of to-day. With no conclusion but that 
to Miss Linke’s section on Turkey, the general theme of the 
Drang nach Stid Osten too abruptly disappears. It seems a 
pity that Mr. Leonard Woolf did not, in addition to his 
explanatory introduction, round off the statement of the 
separate investigators. 

ELIZABETH WISKEMANN. 
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Statin. By Boris Souvarine. Translated by M. R. James 

(Secker ¢» Warburg. 155.) . 

HERE is a danger that this book will be both read 

and neglected for its obvious defects. Anti-Socialists 

will find it a mine of useful quotations, while Stalinites 

will excuse themselves from taking it seriously by 

pointing to the prejudices of both its author and translator, 

Indeed, it seems a pity that Mr. James, in spite of his lively 

style, should have been given the task of translating Souvarine, 

His sympathy with Trotsky was bound to influence him and 

to turn a book, which in the original French was outside the 

Stalin-Trotsky controversy, into a part of that barren war of 
words. 

In spite of these defects, the “critical survey of 
Bolshevism ” can be warmly recommended. Souvarine is an 
omnivorous reader and has collected a mass of biographical 
material from the most unlikely sources. It is improbable, 
in view of Stalin’s care in covering his own trail, that we shall 
learn much more about his early life than is to be found in 
this book. From the days of his theological education to his 
seizure of power, he has been the ambitious executive within 
an organization which demands more exclusive loyalty and 
confines the intellect more rigidly than even the Jesuits. 
Stalin is neither an intellectual nor a party-boss, in the 
American sense of the term, but a conscientious member of a 
secular religious order. Though he does not care about 
philosophy, his whole outlook has been formed by Marxism, 
which has given a hard edge to his ruthless personality 
and a rational justification to his natural pleasure in 
domination. 

Souvarine shows, more clearly perhaps than he intends, 
that the attempt to distinguish the vices of Stalinism from the 
virtues of Leninism or Trotskyism is unjustified. All the Old 
Bolsheviks were revolutionaries who genuinely believed that 
the means justify the end, and all were guilty of that glori- 
fication of the Party and suppression of the Opposition which 
destroyed the possibility of a “ workers ” state and created 
the social basis of the present Bonapartism. The difference 
between Lenin and Stalin was that the former believed in a 
limited freedom of speech within the Party and the latter did 
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not. Lenin was prepared to shoot any critic except a Bolshevik: 
Stalin destroys Bolsheviks as well. 

Another characteristic of Stalin which Souvarine stresses 
is his peculiar hatred of national minorities. Himself a 
Georgian, he was reprimanded by Lenin for his cruelty in 
suppressing his countrymen. Indeed, he surpasses any 
Muscovite in his passion for centralised autocracy, and his 
treatment of Finland is not surprising when we recall his 
methods of dealing with national minorities inside Russia. 
The present foreign policy of Russia, in contrast to that of 
the League period, is in exact accord with the whole character 
both of Stalin and of Russian Bolshevism, which found it 
inconceivable that anyone could disagree with the official 
line without being a venemous and dangerous foe. Such a 
doctrine leads inevitably to imperialism, when once the 
holders of power are entirely unchecked by the wishes of their 
subjects. 

For fundamentally imperialism, whether of the capitalistic 
or Stalinite brand, is the product of fear. The craving for 
security drives inevitably to an unending series of conquests, 
first of internal, then of external neutrals or opponents. 
Stalin is the perfect example of the fear-driven autocrat, the 
cassic example of “ power politics,” because he not only 
practises it but acts on the theory of politics which seeks to 
justify it. Souvarine’s book shows the dreadful sense in which 
Bolshevik theory and practice have attained a unity in the 
personality of this singular man. 

R. H. S. Crossman. 


Kart Marx. ByI. Bertin. (Home University Library. 25. 6d.) 

T last, thank goodness, we have reached the time 
Au= Marx and Marxism can be written about in a 

reasonably intelligent way. No longer the dreary, 
squalid little manuals written by insufficiently 
instructed persons on the one hand—the uneducated writing 
for the uneducable—nor, on the other, the blank ununder- 
standing of the academically superior. At any rate, if such 
works continue to appear, we do not need to read them. 
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With Cole’s writings and those of Sidney Hook, Lindsay 
and Carr, there has at last come into existence a smail 
literature on Marxism in English—quite enough to go on 
with—which one can read without contempt for the ignorance 
of some or irritation at the obtuseness and self-sufficiency of 
others. That is to say that this recent work—it has only 
come into existence since the last war—is sympathetic yet 
critical, understanding and intelligent; it exemplifies the 
same intellectual standards as would be applied, say, to John 
Stuart Mill or Darwin or any other great figure in the histo 
of thought. Marxism is neither swallowed whole uncritically 
as so much revealed and unquestionable truth, nor condemned 
outright as so much nonsense. Why should it be either? 
Either attitude is extremely silly. 

Mr. Berlin’s attitude to his subject is exemplary, and on 
the whole it is the best introduction to it that we have. His 
little book has several advantages: it is not merely a biography, 
but gives as much space to Marx’s thought, and, for once, 
from the point of view of a professional philosopher. It is 
most interestingly and well-written, if a trifle over-exuberantly, 
the first book in what we hope will be a career of many such, 
by a brilliantly intelligent young writer. The book is not 
perfect: who could write a perfect book on Marx of all 
people ? The proportions are a little out : much more space 
is given to the early than the later Marx. That is right, on 
the whole ; but the later economic writings, with Capital at 
their centre, are inadequately dealt with: there is a lacuna 
here. Mr. Berlin is more interested in the formation of 
Marx’s doctrine, and a fascinating job he makes of it. The 
great quality of the book is its absence of parti pris and its 
completely impartial and objective approach. In consequence 
it makes Marx intelligible, both as a person and as a thinker; 
and without any undue admiration—in fact, Mr. Berlin is a 
little too cold about him, admires the G.O.M., extraordinary 
and unattractive person that he was, rather insufficiently in 
my opinion. One can admire even where one does not like. 

This is no place to argue the familiar, the stock pros and 
cons of Marxism, but to draw attention to what I think most 
original in what Mr. Berlin has to contribute. He realises, 
as so few have done, the fundamental rationalism of Marx’s 
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outlook. Not in the sense of liberal rationalism: Marx did 
got fall, no one less, for the most superficial of rationalist 
fallacies, the view that people in the mass are essentially 
reasonable, will respond to rational persuasion, etc. We all 
know now how untrue that is. But he held, all the same, 
that “‘a man’s actions were inevitably guided by his real 
interests, by the requirements of his material situation.” But 
what if, after all, they are not ? or are only partially or dis- 
continuously so? Marxism has certainly opened our eyes to 
the way in which men’s behaviour is motivated by interests, 
but it does not allow for the extent to which it is the result 
of sheer foolery or stupidity. What is so astonishing in the 
contemporary world is not so much that some men (and 
groups) are motivated by their interests, as the way that 
others are not: not for the old liberal-idealist reason that 
they ate above them, but the only too realist one that they 
are so stupid that they do not know what their interests are. 
When you universalise that degree of idiocy over the map of 
Europe and beyond, you arrive at the contemporary scene. 
It almost seems that they would prefer to take the path of 
destruction instead of that of rational calculation and both 
self- and group-preservation. 

To take a plain yet very important example for Marx’s 
politics: he placed all his hopes in the working-classes, yet 
nobody understood better what fools they were, “ infinitely 
gullible, obstinately loyal to the agents of their own worst 
enemy, who deceived and flattered them only too easily to 
their destruction.” Look at the way in which the masses 
have followed the Hitlers and Mussolinis, the Baldwins and 
Chamberlains in the past few years! There is a discrepancy 
between Marx’s pessimistic view of human nature, which 
was, on the whole, well justified, and his political optimism, 
which looks as if it were premature by a century or two. 
The reason intellectually, no doubt, was part of his legacy 
from the awful Hegel: the assumption that the historic 
process is itself rational and progressive. But suppose if it 
isnot? It is really much too simple to assume that “ history 
does not move backwards or in cyclical movements : all its 
conquests are final and irrevocable”; that the bourgeoisie 
must necessarily be defeated by the working-class, as the 
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feudal nobility was by the bourgeoisie; that the victory of 
the working-class will mean the abolition of all classes, etc, 
etc. It is really all very naif, making history march comme sy 
le papier, que souffre tout. Whereas history is, in fact, a much 
more complicated process. Over long periods there js 
retrogression ; civilisations have disappeared ; societies have 
been defeated as often as they have won; men have failed, 
leaving the ground encumbered with the ruins of their hopes, 
or vanished off the map without leaving a trace to show 
that they could not solve their problems. If it would be an 
advantage to Professor Toynbee to have read a little more 
Marx, it would have been no less an advantage to Marx to 
read Professor Toynbee. 

What is more important for contemporary politics, it is 
this which explains why Marxism has been so caught out 
and its hopes postponed by the reaction of the decades in 
which we live. We do not need to insist here that its analysis 
of society is more profound and true than any other before 
us ; but it is insufficiently sceptical, too rigid and formalised, 
too Hegelian still. It must learn something of the wisdom 
of Hume. Even so the thought crosses my mind that in 
these degenerate days people are perhaps unworthy of Marx 
and Marxism; they understand neither him nor it nor any- 
thing very much. It is much too intelligent a system, even 
as it is, too enlightened, too reasonable, too right. Now 
perhaps in the twenty-first or twenty-second century people 
may see the point of it and it may come into its own. But 
a great deal of retrogression may also take place before then. 
A. L. Rowse. 
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Down River. By JoHN LEHMANN. (Cresse¢ Press, 125. 6d.) 
R. LEHMANN has written in “ Down River ” two 
distinct books, and has brought them together in a 
single volume, with a concluding chapter in which 
he draws together the lessons to be learnt in both 
of the work. Part One of the book is a new account 
of the decline and fall of between-war Austria; Part Two 
gives pictures of the five countries threaded upon the course 
of the Danube below Austria. Although both halves of 
Mr. Lehmann’s book have necessarily a close resemblance to 
many works on Austria and on central and eastern Europe 
which have appeared in the last few years, mostly from the 
pens of eminent journalists, it must be said that he gives us 
something more. He analyses with considerable clarity the 
cements in the lives of the Danubian peoples, shedding a 
revealing light upon each in turn of the forces, the interests, 
the aspirations, which go to make up the immensely com- 
plicated economic and political problem of the Danube basin. 
There is an especial emphasis, expressive of Mr. Lehmann’s 
personal point of view, upon the importance of the actual 
river itself in the general problem. 

The melancholy story of the between-wars Austrian 
Republic may become in the hands of a writer a chapter of 
accidents, a memorial dirge, a tirade against traitors, or a 
meditation upon human folly. For Mr. Lehmann it is a 
demonstration of the — of politics, from which 
politically-minded persons may draw certain conclusions, and 
which may sign-post the way to future state-builders in 
whatever dispensation follows the present war. Here are 
some of the morals to be drawn from his story: First, that a 
social-democratic state, especially when it operates in a large 
city, can effect marvellous transformation in the lives and the 
spirit of the working people. The achievements of socialist 
Vienna live after the destruction of Viennese socialism. 

Secondly, it is not enough to return by democratic 
measures a socialist government, and let it carry out social 
reforms in capitalist society. The power which democracy 
gives to numbers is outweighed by the economic power of 
capitalists, and if a workers’ paradise is to function in a free 
democratic state it is first necessary that the social democrats 
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obtain control of the sources of economic power; the 
social-democratic state cannot live by democracy and social 
reform, but must transform the state system from capitalism 
to socialism if it is to survive. 

Thirdly, a large part of the working classes consists not 
of urban proletariat but of peasants. This is specially true in 
eastern Europe and in under-developed countries generally, 
If a workers’ movement rests entirely upon the urban workers, 
and forgets or fails to win the peasants, it starts its career 
maimed, and will find the peasants against it in the day of 
difficulty. The two great sections of the working class must 
combine in order to prevail. 

Fourthly, politics is a gentlemanly game only so long as 
nothing much is at stake. The “correct” behaviour of capitalists 
is like the Christianity of many of them—for use on Sundays, 
The unhappy social democrats who, in the name of democracy 
(in which they really believe, and the capitalists do not) try 
to behave in a gentlemanly manner every day of the week, 
only betray themselves into the hands of unscrupulous 
opponents. Democratic fair play is immensely valuable to 
the community—so long as it is applied by and to democrats. 
Give a fascist liberty and he will take away yours. The 
determined moderation of the Vienna socialists was their 


undoing. 

In a second half of the book we leave Austria, and are 
taken into the other countries of Danubian Europe— 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Roumania. 
We see the timber-workers bringing their logs by way of 
mountain torrents to the Danube. We see, everywhere, the 
peasants, forming four-fifths of the population of Danubian 
Europe, scratching a living—usually a desperately hard one— 
from the soil, and being cheated of the fair reward of their 
labours by feudal magnates, or by economic crises, or by 
imperialist autarkies. We see the honest achievements of the 
Czech statesmen, maligned and eventually destroyed by a 
lying imperialism; the republican loyalty of the Slovaks 
distorted by heavily bribed politicians. We see honest and 
industrious German minorities, scattered about Europe, 
haphazard, as from a pepper-pot, deluded into madness by a 
lying myth that they are superior to all other peoples. 
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Amid all these competing ideas and forces, there runs 
throughout this book the liquid thread of the Danube. Mr. 
Lehmann performs a real service when he brings into the 
light of day the little-known activities of the international 
commissions, whose efficient administration has enabled the 
Danube to play its part as the all-important economic artery 
of eastern Europe. It is comforting, at a time when inter- 
national institutions have largely broken down, to be shown 
an object lesson in the admirable results of international 
co-operation. 

One of the merits of this book is that, unlike so many of 
the recent books on central and south-eastern Europe, it is 
not exclusively concerned with the selling “ down river ” of 
socialism, or democracy, or Austria, or Czechoslovakia. It 
does not concentrate upon the problem, urgent though it is, 
of how (or whether) the aggressive advance of Germany can 
be stopped. On the contrary, it assumes that some day or 
other the Hitler nuisance will be abated, and considers the 
great problems of the Danube basin which will still remain 
to be solved. It considers the problem of combining national 
liberty with economic prosperity. It considers the need for 
social democrats to unite and remove the dead hand of 
capitalism from the sources of economic power. It considers 
the formation of a federation which may unite without 
unifying, which may secure the welfare of peasant and 
townsman, which may secure freedom, diversity, democracy, 
and a decent life for the Danubian peoples. These are the 
problems that we need to consider—what is their solution, 
and how is it to be brought about. Mr. Lehmann is not 
content to mourn our defeats; he is choosing the materials 
to build our victory. 

VANDELEUR ROBINSON. 
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NATIONAL CapiraLisM. Ay Ernest DAvIEs. (Gollane. 
1939. 105. 6d.). 
T= book is a vigorously critical commentary on the 
National Government’s handling of a number of 
major economic problems. It would have been first. 
class electioneering material, had not the defence of 
democracy deprived us of such democratic luxuries ag 
elections. The author seems to have written rather hurriedly, 
perhaps with an eye on the possibility of an early election, 
(At least he has written with a curious disregard of the 
common usages of English syntax, a practice which some- 
times obscures his meaning; and an indifference to minor 
points of accuracy, exemplified by the habit of referring to 
all governmental enquiries indiscriminately as “ Royal 
Commissions.”’) 

The story covers, among other topics, tariffs, steel, 
housing, electricity, shipping, beet sugar, London Transport 
and civil aviation. The picture which Mr. Davies draws (in 
vety vivid colours) is that of a government which acts 
consistently on the assumptions that private is to be preferred 
to public enterprise ; and that, since profit is the stimulus 
which keeps industry going, it is the government’s business 
to put unprofitable enterprise back on to a profit-making 
basis by subsidy, tariff, control of prices or of output, or any 
other instrument that it can lay hands upon. Such a study 
is useful as showing up the vastness of the difference which 
separates the National Government’s assumptions from those 
of the socialists. It does not, of course, convict the govern- 
ment of behaving in a way that is indefensible in terms of 
its own principles and standards. 

That charge, however, can also be effectively sustained 
with material from the pages of this book. For what defence 
can there be for establishing a Tribunal for the specific 
purpose of making an independent valuation of coal royalties, 
and then throwing the Tribunal’s estimate over, under 
pressure from coal owners? or for a scheme under which 
British owners are enabled to buy up foreign ships solely in 
order to make the British government pay for scrapping 
them? or for protecting sugar refiners from competition 
from an enterprise which the government is itself subsidising ? 
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ot for subsidising one system of air lines to compete with 
another which also draws a state subsidy ? This is the kind 
of evidence that Mr. Davies uses with great effect. 

Nevertheless, it is difficult not to feel regret that the 
gthor did not steel himself more resolutely to resist the 
temptations of political pamphleteering. It is time that 
guthoritative Labour writers gave up tricks like quoting 

ted totals of dividends without stating precisely over 
what period these have been paid; using profit figures 
without explicit reference to the capital on which these 
profits have been realised ; or slipping unostentatiously from 
nominal to market values of capital where this suits the 
argument. 

One further, and more serious, protest it is perhaps 
legitimate to raise. One of the chapters in which Mr. Davies 
uses his specialist knowledge in a particularly illuminating 
way is that in which he describes the sabotage of the Blum 

vernment in France, and to a less extent of the New 
Zealand socialist government, by the monarchs of finance. 
In this he writes: “ The object of this chapter is more to 
indicate possible ways and means of attempts to wreck the 
programme of a Labour government than a detailed analysis 
of the means of counteracting them.” And this is his last 
word on the subject, thirty pages before the end of the book. 

Mr. Davies is not alone in this habit of treating diagnosis 
as the end of the practitioner’s art in politics. The effects 
are disastrous. Up and down the rank and file this is the 
inference that one hears drawn: “If we try to do anything 
setious, we shall be sabotaged. Therefore, what’s the good 
of trying?” Will Mr. Davies please write another construc- 
tive book to put this right ? 

BARBARA WOOTTON. 
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War Wirnout VIOLENCE. Jy KRISHNALAL SHRIDHARANI. 
(Gollancz. 95.). 

HE idea that power may be reached without striking 

a blow makes a fascinating chapter in the history of 

Hindu thought. 

The great ascetics of Hindu legend terrified the gods 
by their self-immolating practices: so that the masters of 
creation sent temptations to break the resolution of their 
would-be conquerors. Chastity gave extraordinary powers, 
The Chronicle of the Kings of Kashmir—that unique example 
of a Hindu historian’s history of a Hindu kingdom—shows 
how the mediaeval practice, out of which Satyagraha has 
grown, became an institution in the Kashmir state before the 
twelfth century A.D. 

The technique was generally self-starvation, endured in 
public, with a display of images and other emblems, and an 
uproar of drums and cymbals, to attract public notice. 
Ordinarily it was performed by Brahmans whose sacred 
character made their deaths a deadly sin for the person fasted 
against. Sometimes they drowned themselves. 

In two cases the chronicler notes that the Brahmans 
accepted bribes and withdrew their minatory fast : in a third 
that the fast was the result of a political intrigue by the 
King’s Brahman counsellors: in a fourth that it was the 
prelude to an insurrection. In one case the troops, to enforce 
a claim for extra campaign allowances “ blocked the doors 
of the royal palace with drawn swords, and everywhere held 
solemn fasts”: a sort of combination of the violent with 
the non-violent method. The usual procedure was that the 
king’s officers, hearing of the demonstration, arrived to 
enquire into the grievance: and so a sort of litigation 
against oppressive action was instituted. 

Under a saintly leader such as Mahatma Gandhi, it is 
likely that the claims which Satyagraha is meant to enforce 
will make a widespread appeal to the general sense of justice. 
Mr. Krishnalal Shridharani, in his interesting description of 
the technique, emphasises the necessity of a fundamental 
unity of moral outlook in the disputants. The oppressor, 
or his instruments, must be capable of being convinced that 
those who perform the sacrifice are in the right: must have 
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a conscience, in fact. Perhaps this is only another way of 
saying that the parties to the quarrel must not have, each 
his own separate and different sense of right, or even each 
his own separate and different conviction of what is right 
in the particular dispute. It seems unlikely, for instance, that 
a body of persons holding the opinions of racial superiority 
and racial contamination which are common in Nazi Germany, 
would be deterred, by any method analogous to Satyagraha, 
from driving the Jews out of their country: though the 
author (p. 258) thinks that Satyagraha might have succeeded 


there. 

Modern Satyagraha, as described by Mr. Shridharani, has 
borrowed much from political and economic agitation in the 
West. But its fundamental principles are best summarised 
in its fifteen commandments (pp. 144-146). It is not passive 
resistance: but rather, disciplined direct action, without 
sttiking a blow, without uttering an insult, and—this is the 
unique feature—accompanied by an active courtesy and an 
active assistance to opponents and their agents. It makes 
enormous demands, therefore, upon the patience and self- 
restraint of those who practise it: and it broke down at the 
end of the great campaign of 1920-22 because the mob failed 
in these qualities, and slaughtered a body of policemen : 
whereupon Mahatma Gandhi, following fearlessly the logic 
of his doctrine, called the movement off. 

It is more than a technique of peaceful rebellion, or of 
agitation for the redress of grievances. Mahatma Gandhi is 
not a systematiser : but it is plain that he looks to Satyagraha 
for more than this. “‘ Those who have to bring about 
radical changes . . . cannot do it except by raising a ferment 
in society. There are only two methods of doing this, violent 
and non-violent.” Satyagraha is thus a necessary alternative 
to war: for without one or the other, society may stagnate. 
Its resemblances to war are the subject of Chapter X of Mr. 
Shridharani’s book. Not the least of these resemblances is 
that both parties to the quarrel can use the same weapon. 
“Satyagraha,” says Gandhi, “is available to either side in 
the fight.” But he adds that there are checks that auto- 
matically work for the vindication of truth and justice. Is 
this more than age-old cry of the nations entering the battle : 
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“May God defend the Right?” It is of the essence of 
every tragedy that there is more than one Right, and that the 
conflict is not, plainly and straightforwardly, one between 
Right and Wrong. 

Strangest, perhaps, of all, is that this mystical weapon is 
at the discretion of each, to use as the spirit moves him. He 
uses it at his peril, for it is “to be employed (p. 262) only 
when anything, except violence and war, is more desirable 
than the existing state of affairs”: a condition of which the 
individual apparently is the judge. What must happen to 
the rules of caste, and the other age-old bonds upon Indian 
society, when such a solvent is at work? It is the reversal 
of what seemed to be the modern trend. Immensely much 
has been done—and more is doing—to depersonalise and 
officialise differences, to take them out of the hands of the 
disputants, and create machinery for their disinterested 
settlement by third parties. That process seemed to be 
passing—with numerous set-backs—into the international 
sphere. And here we have a trumpet-call to return, as it 
were, from the judge to the prophet, from the organisation 
to the inspiration, from the machinery of a world society to 
the impulse of the individual. 

This is not the prospect which presents itself to the 
author: for, in his concluding conjectures (p. 270) he tells 
us that Satyagraha cannot win victories by itself. “It is the 
relative strength of the people that decides its success ot 
failure. Man-power, financial resources, industrial develop- 
ment, the quality of the individual soldier, and the like, play 
a substantial part in the Satyagraha campaign, as they would 
ina war.” As special examples the author cites the restrictions 
placed upon Bombay’s commerce and finance in 1930, and 
the conditions imposed upon production in the textile mills. 
These examples show how much has been borrowed from 
the technique of Western agitation and organisation: and 
how the original conception of Satyagraha has been modified 
in the process. They seem to bring us back once more to 
the “‘ big battalions ” as the instruments of victory. 

Satyagraha, the author tells us, means, etymologically, 
insistence upon truth. But he falls into mis-statements of 
fact: of which the most glaring is (p. 120) that India has 
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been excluded from the League of Nations. His account 
(p. 80) of the modification of the communal award by Ramsay 
Macdonald is not candid. The original award was subject 
to the proviso that it would be modified if the communities 
concerned should agree upon a practicable alternative. 
Under the pressure of Mahatma Gandhi’s fast, the communities 
did agree upon such an alternative so far as the deprived 
dasses were concerned: and this alternative was accepted 
by the Prime Minister. It is not true (p. 118) that Bengal 
was to be partitioned in order to benefit British immigrants, 
or that there was ever any plan of British immigration there. 
The writer does much less than justice to Mr. Gokale, and a 
score of other early leaders, when he says (p. 211) that the 
nationalist movement before Gandhi “ consisted of a few 
otganisations formed from the wealthier class, whose sole 
function was to bicker mildly with the Government, when 
the latter drastically violated the former’s vested interests.” 
It is not true (p. 113) that the Akali Sikhs acquired the privilege 
of keeping a dagger by their non-violent direct action of 1922. 
The right was conceded to them at an earlier date by reason 
of their prowess in the Great War. They were generally, but 
not always, non-violent in their use of the permitted weapon. 

These are blemishes: but the book is one of very great 
interest, leaving upon the mind an ineffaceable impression of 
the unique potentialities of a war which strikes no blow and 
utters no insult, and bids fair to conquer by kindness. 
Whether or no it spreads outside of India, it will continue 
to be applied to the solution of many problems there, long 
after the last British ruler has disappeared into the setting sun. 
JoHN MAYNARD. 
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Our Case. What We are Fighting for—and Why. By 
CHRISTOPHER HOLuis. 63pp. (Longmans. 15. 6d.) 
NUMBER of publications have recently appeared 
explaining to the British public, to the German 
people or its Government, to neutral countries, and 
sometimes, one suspects, to the writer himself ang 
his friends or critics, why this country is at war. Our interes: 
in such publications is not exhausted by the official Blue Book 
or Sir Nevile Henderson’s further despatches, Mr. Harold 
Nicholson’s little Penguin Special, or Sir Norman Angel's 
more ambitious statement. It reaches quite a high point 
with the present pamphlet, because Mr. Hollis presents , 
remarkable “case” in a remarkable way. 

The author is a supporter of Mr. Chamberlain and an 
avowed Christian. Indeed, he founds his whole attitude 
towards the War and international politics on the Christian 
faith, which, he states, is the only cause in politics deserving 
support. In his view the conflict is neither a national war nor 
a class war. It is a religious war against forces which are 
nakedly anti-Christian. The war marks the final breakdown 
of secularism, of the attempt to organize a society apart 
from God. “ The cause for which we fight is not Poland, 
nor France, nor the British Empire. The cause is the cause 
of Christian freedom, the right to tell mankind of his true 
nature and of his immortal destiny . . . we fight to free 
Germany from her pagan rulers and to re-include her in the 
Christian unity.” Our quarrel is not with the German 
people, nor do we hold them responsible for “ the details of 
the things that their rulers have done.” 

There is not the slightest reason to doubt Mr. Hollis’s 
honesty and sincerity, or the depth of his belief. He quite 
frankly tells us that he has constantly pleaded in recent 
years for the cause of Anglo-German friendship and under- 
standing, and has belonged to societies dedicated to that 
cause. The important point, however, is neither his honesty 
nor his sincerity—nor even his naivety—but the fact that an 
educated Englishman who professes to be an ardent Christian 
should think the thoughts which Mr. Hollis thinks, and 
believe the things which he believes, concerning the European 
situation of to-day and yesterday. It explains a lot. 
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He agreed with Mr. Chamberlain’s policy at Munich 
pecause there was still a possibility of believing in the ultimate 
honesty of the Nazis. “ Utterly unscrupulous in their means, 
they yet might still just possibly be sincere in their ends.” 
We in Great Britain, he asserts, had no direct obligation to 
(zecho-Slovakia—the League Covenant presumably being for 
Mr. Hollis a mere scrap of paper. The great justification of 
the Munich settlement was the hope that it might lead to 
“that partnership between the four Great Powers of Western 
Europe in which all good Europeans see the main hope of 
peace and progress ”’—in other words, the Four-Power Pact. 

Hitler was wrong in thinking that we had disinterested 
ourselves in Eastern Europe ; but if the Nazis had only had 
“the tact to advance cautiously and to preserve carefully the 
outward forms of independence in the countries in that part 
of the world which they brought under their influence,” it 
would have probably been difficult to induce Britain to take 
any action. Mr. Hollis makes it abundantly clear that in his 
view it was Hitler’s tactlessness in method, not the substance 
of what he did, which led to British intervention. But, since 
Poland is the outpost of Christendom in the East, “ if a man 
must fight for a country not his own, there could be no 
nobler cause for which to fight than that of Poland. This 
nation has, it seems, been set by Providence to be the 
guatdian of the Christian frontiers against the menace of the 
barbarian.” 

The Soviet defection was not a blow, Mr. Hollis remarks, 
but a merciful deliverance, because so long as Nazis and 
Bolshevists were on opposite sides, “how could anyone say 
with a whole heart that either the one or the other was a 
wholly Christian cause ?”” But now all is clear, and there is 
no longer a shadow of doubt as to which side is the side of 
Christianity. 

The author regards the Nazi claim to include within the 
boundaries of the Reich all lands where the majority of the 
population is German-speaking as not unintelligible ; nor is 
the feeling that religious differences are an obstacle to German 

unity, “and that therefore racial unity should be exalted 
over religious disunity.” It is not difficult for him to see, 
moreover, how the Germans have come to believe quite 
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honestly that for them racial unity is “ the very condition of 
freedom.” Italy, too, is all right, because “ it is possible to 
find many things said and written by Fascist leaders which 
show a high conception of Italy’s civilizing mission.” 

On page 34 Mr. Hollis mentions the declaration by 
Britain and France that they would honour their obligations, 
“ From that moment Hitler was defeated.” General elin 
will no doubt be gratified by the news. But on page 41 he 
explains that “ Wars are not won by wishful thinking.” 

There is not a single reference in the booklet to the 
League of Nations or to the rights of man, or to the rights 
of particular groups of men such as Poles, Czechs, Austrians 
or Jews. He is concerned only with nations. 

If Mr. Hollis is a typical English Christian, it is extremely 
important that the implications of his political outlook 
should be understood both by himself and by others in this 
country. 
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